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IN - SERVICE 
GROWTH OF SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL, the twen- 
ty-first yearbook of the 
D.E.S.P. is off the press 
and is being sent to 1942- 
43 members now. Send 
your dues promptly and 
receive your copy of this 
valuable compilation. 
Those persons who have 
seen it are very enthusi- 
astic in their praise of its 
contents. 


WORTH KNOWING 


THE WINTER 
MEETING of the 
A.A.S.A. will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 26-March 2, 1942. 
Headquarters for the 
D.E.S.P. will again be at 
the Statler Hotel. Presi- 
dent Young is planning 
for the Department to 
hold two general sessions, 
a breakfast, and a ban- 
quet during this conven- 
tion. 





STUDY GUIDES for 
use with the twenty-first 
yearbook, In - Service 
Growth of School Per- 
sonnel have been pre- 
pared by Nellie V. Lind, 
chairman, 1942 Editorial 
Committee. These are 
helpful for use in faculty 
meetings, principals clubs, 
college classes, or any 
other place where the 
book is used for study. 
Price 25c. 
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A Message from the President 


Sarah L. Young 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, and Principal, 
Parker School, Oakland, California 


The National Department of Elementary School 
Principals, through its members has built up a 
cooperative organization which is most helpful. 
Because of such cooperation, at this time of world 
crisis and national emergency, the Department is 
able to carry on its work with continued and 
increased service. 

Those of us out in the field must see to it that 
professional obligations are carried on back of 
the lines with no more disruption than necessary. 
It takes the morale of our group to build morale 
for the elementary schools, and a heightened obli- 
gation to our profession will build this for us. 
If the Department of Elementary School Prin- | SARAH L. YOUNG 
cipals of the National Education Association should retreat during the war 
emergency, there is great danger that this course would continue during the 
post-war period of reconstruction. 

At present certain modifications are necessary in the program of our nation’s 
elementary schools. The administrators have the great responsibility of work- 
ing with local civilian defense agencies for the protection of children against 
the destructions of war. The task of administering the educational program 
will, without doubt, be more difficult because of teacher shortage and high 
cost of all school materials and of labor. 

It will be necessary to re-assess the worth of each activity, its requirements 
for housing, and the real necessity of each bit of equipment and supplies used. 
A premium should be placed upon finding every way in which the essentials of 
education can be carried on, using where possible materials, equipment, and 
facilities at hand. Pupils should look upon protecting and caring for school 
property as a patriotic act. Being careful and neat about clothes and playthings 
is something more these days than just learning good habits. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals is an integral part of 
the National Education Association, and this parent organization, with its 
many services has appointed a Commission to meet the emergency problems 
arising because of the war—a most worthwhile and significant action. The 
elementary principals are earnestly urged to become members of their Depart- 
ment and also of the National Education Association in order to present a 
united front at this time when our form of civilization is threatened. 

It is definitely an honor to be selected as the president of this Department. 
The friendly spirit and the high professional attitude which are characteristic 
of its supporters cannot be commended too highly. Best wishes for a most 
successful year are extended to each and everyone. 
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An Outline for Progress* 
1942-43 


These resolutions are to reaffirm that the members of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals will continue to meet and accept the responsi- 
bilities of elementary education for our future citizens: 


1. With a united mind and purpose, 
Seeking out all the available resources of education that can be made tr 
serve. 
Assembling and using all these available resources for the defense o 
education. 
Leading so that a firm foundation will continue to be built for elementary 
education. 


Meeting the added responsibilities of the principalship willingly and 
cheerfully. 


2. With a broad and sympathetic outlook, 
Study the problems facing elementary education. 
Learn better how to use our communities and their resources. 


Keep informed regarding local, state, and federal legislation as it affects 
the elementary school. 


3. With the advantage of united efforts, 

Enlist the aid of educational forces everywhere to help keep the proper 
maintenance of our elementary schools during this time of stress 
and strain. 

Protect, through leadership, those values in education which will educate. 

Work continually for the advancement of elementary education, remem- 
bering that a child cannot skip a year of life, and cannot skip a year 
in school any more than he can wait till he is grown to be taught 
those fundamentals which make for character. 

Recognize the opportunity and obligation which the elementary school has 


in discovering and spreading beauty, nobleness of thought, and 
development of high ideals. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that these resolutions be adopted and that they be 
published in the October issue of The National Elementary Principal. 


ELIZABETH R. MAtcotm, Chairman 
Resolutions Committee, DESP 
Principal, Truman Street School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


* Read, in the absence of Miss Malcolm, by Helen T. Collins, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Address given at the Seventh Annual 
Conference of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, Friday, July 
10, 1942 


Our Nation at War 
Hazel Ott Gumm 


Director of Curriculum Research, F. E. Compton Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


You will recall that the majority of the speakers at our general sessions 
have discussed post-war activities. From what I can gather, after listening to 
small group discussions, many problems have been raised in your minds. 
Before we can intelligently do justice to post-war activities, we must know 
more about what our Nation has done and is now doing to bring the war to 
a victorious conclusion and bring the post-war period closer than it is today. 
All of us are apt to overlook the present-day situation and theorize on what 
may happen in the future. 

Those of us who have the responsible and privileged position of preparing 
reference materials, not only have to think of the future, but of what is being 
done today. Our Editorial Department has gone very carefully into this matter 
and I have with me the manuscript of an article which it has prepared, entitled 
“Our Nation at War.” This article has been prepared to give teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and cur lay public a picture of what war really is and what 
modern warfare demands of each and everyone of us. I have taken some of 
the high points from this manuscript which I feel will give you a background of 
information that will assist you in your future discussions. One can always 
do more intelligent planning when one has an understanding and appreciation 
of the important part each and everyone of us must take in helping our Govern- 
ment to carry through this war to a successful conclusion. This understanding 
will also aid us in providing wisely for our post-war needs. 

The American people have entered the greatest war in history and they, 
who are less than seven percent of the human race, propose to be the deciding 
factor in this war. From the comparative security of our shores, we are going 
out to fight on every continent and ocean, wherever the independence of free 
men—white, yellow, black, or brown—are at stake. We have undertaken to 
supply a great stream of weapons and munitions to other nations fighting 
aggression. In the face of all this, the American people show a supreme 
confidence. Is it because they fail to see the magnitude of the task? On the 
contrary, its very size seems a majestic challenge. Is it because they 
rely on their country’s tremendous resources? Not that alone. They are 
confident chiefly because they have set themselves no limits and recognize no 

reservations. They know in their hearts, that the American people will always 
find a way to do whatsoever may be required of them to win. 

The thought of failing or faltering in the battle does not enter our minds. 
At home, likewise, there are no boundaries to our efforts. We will work, 
produce, sacrifice, and pour out our wealth at whatever point is needed to do 
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the job. We know this in our hearts and this is the imperishable source of 
our confidence. 

The unlimited application of mighty resources to a gigantic enterprise is 
transforming our civilization at an unparalleled rate. Scientific, technical, and 
social progress that would normally be spread over years of decades is com- 
pressed into a few months. It is already safe to say that the by-product of 
Victory, more significant perhaps than military or political results, will be a 
whole new chapter in the history of the Industrial Revolution which began 
175 years ago on the eve of American Independence and has already reached 
its highest development in the hands of the American people. Viewed in this 
light, I should like to present some facts—or should I say, give a report on a 
Nation at War. 

When Japan attacked at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, the United States 
was about one-third mobilized for war. True, the fighting spirit of the people 
surged up overnight. Differences of opinion were swept away in a wave of 
patriotism. The whole nation burned with an eagerness to strike back, a will- 
ingness to sacrifice, and with a determination to win a decisive Victory at all 
costs. Our spirit and our will exceed the weapons in our hands. 

Modern warfare is deceptive. The crisis of the battlefield moves with in- 
credible speed. It is measured by the 400-mile-an-hour swoop of the dive 
bomber, the air-splitting flight of the fighter plane, the roaring advance of 
tanks, the swift movement of mechanized troops. At sea it is marked by the 
swarm of fliers from the deck of an aircraft carrier, the dash of a destroyer, 
the foaming streak of the torpedo, the battleship’s thundering broadside, and 
giant shells striking their target 20 miles away. This is action—swift, bold, 
and dramatic. It fits the American temper. 

Behind all this stretches the supply line of men and materials—thousands of 
miles away in distance and years away in time. It includes the manufacture 
of planes, guns, tanks, and ships; and behind that again, the construction of 
ammunition plants and of ship yards; and the building of the machines that 
make the implements of war. It also includes the training of millions of 
soldiers in the skilled tactics of modern fighting. It includes the reorganization 
of industry, transportation, and our whole civilian life. All this seems slow 
when measured by the tempo of battle, painfully slow—no matter how in- 
genious the planning, how efficient the direction, or how willing and skillful the 
workers. 

It was in these things that we were only one-third ready. The question 
arose of how we, the American people, craving quick action and confident of 
success, would adjust ourselves to inevitable months of waiting and of watch- 
ing the enemy overwhelm the small forces thrown across his path. . 

We all can recali the fighting, the heroism at Wake Island, Bataan, Corre- 
gidor, Java, Midway, the Coral Sea, and in the sky over Burma—the battle 
of the Atlantic and the expeditionary forces to Europe and Africa. Let’s 
see how a nation at home faced the test of patience and faith, and how it went 
about the giganic task of catching up with the war and forging the weapons 
of ultimate Victory. I will try and give to you some of the high points and 
accomplishments thus far made. 
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We will all agree there was need for faith and patience. Germany had 
devoted ten years to arming and drilling the people for lightning conquest, 
and had already laid hands upon virtually all the resources of Continental 
Europe. Japan had been perfecting its war machine for twenty-five years. 
Russia had been beaten back to its last lines of resistance before Leningrad, 
Moscow, and the oil fields of the Caucasus. 

The British had managed to defend their Island home, and were attacking 
the Axis forces in North Africa, but they showed little sign of being able to do 
more than offer strong defense against Germany. Addition of Japanese power 
to that of Germany and Italy might well produce an Axis victory in Europe. 
Africa, and Asia, unless the United States could bring tremendous strength 
to bear within a few months. 

Against all this, we knew that we had the necessary power to crush the 
Axis, provided we could organize our power swiftly enough. 

As a foundation of our power, we had most of the raw materials needed 
for war. Our total production of industrial materials was as great as that of 
all of the rest of the world put together. The food supply was ample. 

We were confident likewise in the knowledge that this war was being fought 
largely with machines, and the United States had led the world in developing 


and using machines. A war of machines seemed made to order for the | 


mechanical and industrial genius of a nation that had produced Eli Whitney, 
Robert Fulton, Cyrus McCormick, Morse, Bell, Edison, Ford, and a host like 
them. We remembered that the three outstanding weapons of war had been 
invented by our countrymen—Simon Lake and John Holland had produced 
the submarine; the Wright Brothers had invented the airplane; Americans 
had devised the caterpillar tread, foundation of the tank; and later, Walter 
Christie had turned the lumbering tanks of the first World War into weapons 
of swift attack. 

Whatever money could do to win the war would be done. For even our 
enemies admitted that the United States was the richest country in the world, 
with unlimited credit, and a national income of 100 billions a year. But even 
greater than the faith in materials; machines, and money, was our nation’s 
supreme confidence in its manpower. American soldiers and sailors had always 
proved the equal of any in the world, American workmen had the spirit, the 
skill, and the adaptability to outproduce any and all rivals. The American 
people, as a whole, were imbued with a tradition and habit of making the 
impossible come true. 





What our nation has done may be discussed in terms of four great | 
factors—Materials, Machines, Money, and Manpower. Let us see how they | 


«stood before Pearl Harbor; then what happened to them afterwards. 


Our definite program of preparation for war dates back to the beginning | 
of 1939. In October 1937, President Roosevelt had made his famous speech | 
on quarantining aggressor nations. In December of the same year, you will | 


recall that Japanese aviators had sunk the American gunboat Panay on the 
Yangtze River. In March 1938, Hitler had seized Austria and the following 
September at the Munich Conference, he had laid the foundation for the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia. 
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When Congress met in January 1939, the question of national defense was 
uppermost. The old policy of limiting armaments, pursued since the end of the 
first World War, was discarded. Measures were passed to increase the Army 
and Navy, to strengthen fortifications, and to accumulate stocks of strategic 
materials. Nearly two billion dollars was voted for these purposes. Following 
the outbreak of the war in Europe in September 1939, and German victories 
in the spring and summer of 1940, the rearmament program grew rapidly. 
By 1941, it included the decision to help the enemies of the Axis by making 
the United States the “arsenal of democracy.” In March the Lend-Lease Act 
gave the president the right to provide arms and supplies to any country whose 
defense he deemed vital to the defense of the United States. 

With our own rearmament program less than three years old, and with the 
added responsibility of helping nations already at war, what were the prospects 
before our country at the time of the Japanese attack ? 

Raw Materials: In the fall of 1941, the United States was producing about 
two-thirds of the world’s petroleum ; nearly one-half the iron and steel; more 
than one-third of the world’s copper ; and about a quarter of the coal, zinc, and 
lead. In other countries of the Western Hemisphere, additional supplies were 
available, as well as some basic substances that our country lacked. Canada, 
for example, produced 85 percent of the world’s nickel. From Dutch Guiana, 
the United States was getting 60 percent of its bauxite for aluminum produc- 
tion, while the domestic bauxite was held in reserve. This, as you can see, was 
an impressive list of essential war materials in American hands or within easy 
reach. But there were serious gaps in the list. Chief of these were tin and 
rubber—both imported from the Far East, and likely to be cut off by war in 
the Pacific. 

The United States was importing about 100,000 tons of tin a year. A 
reserve stock of 20,000 tons had been accumulated and it was estimated that 
3olivian mines might supply 15 to 20 percent of the national requirements. 

Let’s look at the rubber situation—rubber so essential to motor trans- 
portation and equally essential in many industries for hose, tubing, tank linings, 
etc. We had been getting 600,000 tons a year from the Netherlands Indies, 
Malaya, and adjacent territories. This was about 97 percent of our needs. 
From nowhere else could we get, for years, more than a small fraction of this 
amount. The domestic manufacture of synthetic rubber and rubber substitutes 
was still in the experimental stage. In December 1941 our nation had a stock 
pile of about 400,000 tons of rubber. This was at the time believed to be 
enough to meet war needs for a year or two, but none would be left for 
civilian uses. 

The alloy metals, used to make steel hard and tough, were also important. 
The most important of these are nickel, chromium, tungsten, manganese, 
cobalt, molybdenum, and silicon. These are used singly and in combinations to 
make armor plates for planes, tanks, ships; for linings of gun barrels ; armor- 
piercing bullets ; and high speed steel for machine tools. Of these materials, 
molybdenum and silicon could be obtained abundantly in the United States ; 
nickel and cobalt in Canada. The others were imported from afar—chiefly the 
Orient and South America. By the middle of 1941 low-grade deposits of these 
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ores within the United States were being opened up under government sub- 
sidy. There are many other materials for which our nation was largely 
dependent upon imports—cork from Portugal; graphite from Madagascar ; 
jute and mica from India; raw wool from Argentina, Uruguay, Australia and 
South Africa. Before Pearl Harbor, the government had taken control of 
imports, stocks, and uses of these materials and had set up strict priorities 
governing their uses for vital military and civilian production. 

Our food supplies were plentiful. There was little doubt that the nation’s 
six million farms could, if called upon, expand their production to supply what 
Great Britain and its Ailies lacked, should ships be available to transport the 
food. Shortages might develop, in particular kinds of foods partly or wholly 
imported, such as sugar, tea, coffee, and tropical fruits, but unless our nation 
were invaded, hunger would not become a trial of war. 

Machines and Armament: Production of weapons and munitions had begun 
in the United States in a small way in the fall of 1939 in response to the British 
and French war orders. By December 1941 the nation was spending about 22 
percent of the national income on production for war. At that time it was 
believed that Germany was spending about 66 percent of its national income 
for war purposes. 

We must remember many obstacles stood in the way of American war 
production. The neutrality laws forbade manufacturers to furnish war sup- 
plies to belligerents. Only a few companies had the equipment and experience 
needed to produce the latest types of weapons. One striking example of these 
difficulties invoived arose in meeting the demand for military airplanes. In 34 
years, since the Wright brothers had first flown, the United States had pro- 
duced in all about 75,000 planes. Most of these had been for commercial air 
lines and private owners. Planes ordered by the Army and Navy since the 
first World War were largely experimental design—never put into large scale 
production. 

Let’s see what it means to turn out a modern war plane. We are told that 
the German Messerschmitt 110, which fought over Poland, Norway, and 
England in 1939-40, was being designed in 1933 when Hitler came to power. 
It had not gone into production until 1938. In designing a fighter plane 
engineers and draftsmen may have to prepare as many as 3,500 special draw- 
ings and each of these drawings is blueprinted 15 times. To put a bomber 
in production, as many as 100,000 drawings are required. 

The first British and French contracts for planes were largely “pilot orders”, 
which served to get American factories acquainted with the work. In July 
1940 561 military planes had been produced. Starting March 1941, military 
aircraft production had risen month by month. In September 1941 a total of 
1,914 planes were turned out. 

As in airplane building, so it went in other fields of war production. In 
most cases actual production of war materials had to wait until new factories 
could be built and equipped. Between June 1940 and December 1941 $7,000,- 
000,000 was spent in this way. This amounted to an expansion of 3] 
percent in the nation’s manufacturing facilities. Plants with a possible future 
use in peacetime were financed by private capital, but about five-sixths of the 
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expansion was good only for war purposes and this part was financed by our 
government. Most of the plant expansion was carried out in the fields of 
ammunition (shells and bombs, etc.), chemicals (including explosives), air- 
craft and aircraft engines, ship construction, and repair, iron and steel, guns 
and machinery. 

There were many problems facing our producers—for example, the problem 
of bottlenecks ; of doubling the machine tool capacity ; and of plant location had 
to be considered and solved. One example, possibly an extreme one was in the 
production of aluminum for aircraft. Plenty of aluminum was available, but 
to extract the metal from the ore requires an immense amount of electric 
power; and the country’s expanding industries were all competing for 
electricity. Demands for machinery to generate more current had to take their 
place on the books of the big manufacturers of electrical equipment, already 
swamped with orders from the Army, the Navy, and other vital defense in- 
dustries. The supply of certain vital materials had been controlled by inter- 
national monopolies (cartels), to which some American firms belonged. The 
cartel agreements were interwoven with patent rights protected by American 
Law, and this legal set up was used to limit production and export of the 
materials in question. In several instances Germany had worked through the 
cartels to prevent the development of strategic industries in the United States 
and other countries. Cartel and patent agreements controlled the production of 
beryllium and magnesium, of some valuable optical instruments, and of many 
chemical products. In 1938 the American Government had begun to break up 
this control by anti-trust indictments. By the end of 1941, most of the products 
affected were free from restrictions. It soon became apparent that the bottle- 
neck of bottlenecks was in the supply of machine tools. These were the lathes, 
drills, shapers, grinders, and other power-driven tools that are used in building 
all of the nation’s manufacturing machinery. They are the tools that make 
tools of industry. At the beginning of 1940 the total number of all machine 
tools in all factories was estimated at 930,000. The industry that made them 
was composed of about 200 plants assisted by some 200 smaller shops. It 
produced about 25,000 machine tools a year. In 1940 the industry stepped 
up production to 100,000 and in 1941 it was producing 200,000 per year. 
These new machine tools had an average working efficiency three times as 
great as the models previously used. 

As I stated, plant location was also a big problem. The government wanted 
efficiency, economy, and military safety from bombing attacks. For military 
safety, a plant should be at least 300 miles—one hour’s flying time for a fast 
bomber—from any coast. This would give interceptor planes a chance to beat 
off attack. For efficiency and economy, the location must reduce to minimum 
the total haul of raw materials to the plant and finished goods to the point of 
use. Many of the existing plants were located poorly from these points of 
view. For example, most of the airplane industry was around Los Angeles, 
Seattle, San Diego, and in New Jersey and Connecticut—all within a few 
minutes’ flying time from an enemy aircraft carrier operating off the coast. 
Much of the aluminum used on the West Coast was smelted in the Tennessee 
Valley and at Niagara Falls. Iron ore from Minnesota might be smelted in 
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Gary, Cleveland, or Pittsburgh; made into engines at Patersun, New Jersey, 
or Hartford, Connecticut; and installed in a plane in Seattle. Since existing 
factories had to be used this could not be helped but the government tried to 
locate new plants to better advantage. Some of these changes as they stood 
August 31, 1941, may be summarized as follows: 

New England: Received nearly 12 percent of the war contracts, but only 6 percent 
of the new plants. Because of the many skilled workers in this area, one fifth of the 
new machine-making plants were built here. 

Middle Atlantic States: Received one-fifth of the total plant expansion, chiefly for 
steelmaking and shipbuilding. One-third of the new machine-making plants are located 
here. The making of chemicals and munitions was largely withdrawn to more favorable 
locations. 

Southeastern States (including Maryland and Delaware:) Received nearly one-fourth 
of the new plants, to take advantage of the hydroelectric power and of the abundant 
raw materials for explosives and non-ferrous metals. Included were half of the new 
chemical plants, one-fifth of the new ammunition plants, and one-fourth of the 
ship orders. 

Great Lakes Region: Received about one-fifth of the contracts for fast production, 
and nearly one-third of the new plants. Among the projected assignments were one- 
third of the chemicals and ammunition, two-fifths of both gunmaking and machinery, 
and three-fourths of the plants for making motorized war vehicles. 

Western Prairie States: Lack of raw materials and electric power were handicaps, 
but many plants were able to assemble equipment or to process materials made else- 
where. The chief new products were ammunition, and chemicals made from farm 
materials. 

Pacific Coast: Received 17 percent of contracts, but only 6 percent of new plants. 
Was dominant in aircraft production until the new Middle Western plants were com- 
pleted. Received one-fifth of the shipbuilding plants. The Pacific Northwest also 
received plants for extracting aluminum, and magnesium from local raw materials 
with the aid of the abundant hydroelectric power. 

Let’s look at our huge Navy building program. After the fall of France in 
1940, our government decided to expand our naval program to give the United 
States a “two-ocean” navy. This meant building ships, airplanes, and other 
equipment sufficient to fight off foes, both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, at 
the same time. To accomplish this 2,831 more ships, large and small, were 
ordered. At the time the Japanese struck, ship building yards were working 
on 135 naval vessels, and contracts had been let for every vessel in our pro- 
gram. On October 1941 the situation in larger fighting vessels stood as 
follow : 


Type of Ship On Hand Building 
Battleships 17 15 
Aircraft carriers 6 12 
Cruisers 37 54 
Destroyers 171 193 
Submarines 113 73 

Total 344 347 


From the outset of the war there was a shortage of merchant ships. With 
submarines and airplanes Germany had struck savagely at British shipping in 
an effort to stop the imports upon which the fighting ability of Great Britain 
depended. The British met their losses by withdrawing their ships from 
service between other countries, and the United States had to rely more and 
more upon its own ships for carrying its trade. Later, when the United States 
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decided to support England with “all aid short of war”, American vessels 
began carrying cargoes to the British Isles. This produced a critical shipping 
problem. After the first quarter of 1941, the government, in effect, created 
a shipping pool. The Maritime Commission was empowered to give priorities 
to American or foreign ships sailing approved trade routes, carrying vital 
cargoes, and charging reasonable freight rates. As 1941 closed the United 
States Merchant Marine totaled 6,700,000 gross tons with about a million 
more tons of American shipping under foreign registry, and about a million 
and a quarter tons had been taken over by the Army and Navy for transport 
and supply service. The merchant ship construction program had delivered 
in 1941 approximately 1,100,000 gross tons of new shipping, nearly double the 
tonnage built in 1940. 

Money: All of this takes money, but we all know money in itself cannot 
get production, still less win a war. Nevertheless, the amount of money 
appropriated for war measures a nation’s awareness of peril and willingness of 
a people to make sacrifices. The amount of money paid out is a rough yard- 
stick of the actual progress of the war effort—of the planes, tanks, guns and 
ships in hand, and the soldiers and sailors recruited and equipped. 

In 1938 Germany was spending at the rate of 10 billion dollars per year 
in preparing for war. The United States appropriated for military purposes, 
a little more than a billion dollars, a slight increase in 1939 and again in 1940. 

Sut beginning in June of that year, appropriations for defense soared at a rate 
never before approached in the history of a nation. 

By December 7, 1941 the accumulated total of defense appropriations 
reached 64 billions. This included 7 billions of lend-lease funds. In terms of 
orders placed, and of actual war production, the nation was less advanced. 
Less than 11 million had been paid on war contracts and about 300 million 
dollars’ worth of food had been shipped under lend-lease terms to break the 
hunger blockade the Axis was trying to throw around the British Isles. Lend- 
lease aid had been given to 33 other countries besides Great Britain. This was 
economic warfare against the Axis. Another powerful weapon was “freezing” 
all assets held in the United States by Axis nations, the Axis dominated 
nations, and the companies and citizens of these nations. 

Manpower: In modern “total war’, manpower actually means every man, 
woman, and child in the land. Women can take over many of the tasks usually 
performed by men, thus releasing men for armed service. This total organiza- 
tion for the population had been long established in all Axis countries. 

The draft law of 1940 had expanded our Army from 230,000 enlisted men 
to 1,588,500—and most of these had been seasoned with field training. Re- 
cruiting of air pilots had jumped from 7,000 to 12,000 a year. The Navy had 
been expanded from 177,000 men on June 15, 1940 to 277,000 men; the 
Marine Corps from 42,000 men to 83,000. 

To meet the need for skilled craftsmen, industrial training had been given 
to about 24% million workers in 1,200 public vocational and trade schools, 155 
colleges and universities, and 10,000 public school shops. In addition 420,000 
had entered war industries after training sponsored by the National Youth 
Administration (NYA) and more than 300,000 had come from camps of the 
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Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). Steps had been taken to provide addi- 
tional farm labor for increased production that American agriculture had 
undertaken. Youths and women were to be recruited to replace men who left 
the farms for the armed services and industrial employment. 

But our real gigantic upsurge started after Japan’s attack. I realize it will 
be difficult to keep in mind all of the facts included in the story of how our 
nation stood before Pearl Harbor, but if we will remember that up to this time 
we were only one-third mobilized in materials, machines, tools, armament, and 
manpower, this will help us to realize the tremendous task that lay before our 
nation in its preparation for total war, and the almost unbelievable accomplish- 
ments attained in these few months. 

If the Japanese attacks on December 7 had struck Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, the effect could not have been more electrifying. The entire nation 
stiffened like soldiers when the bugle sounds “Attention!” The first thought 
was, “We’re in the war now! What can we do to win it?” And our nation 
settled down to its serious task of full preparation of war. Railway passengers 
caught a glimpse of it when their cars were shunted to sidings while troop 
trains and every grimy freight cars, loaded with guns or tanks, roared by. 
Along some of the highways near the coasts, artillery and brown army trucks 
rolled forward day and night in endless streams. In the seaports, transports 
which had been lying idle at sunset had vanished into the unknown by sunrise. 

Some 600,000 troops were moved within three weeks to battle stations at 
home and abroad, but so smoothly was it all done that the civilian traffic of the 
holiday season was scarcely interrupted. The first important clues to the 
changes that actual participation in the war was going on came out of Wash- 
ington. Our government immediately organized for the war effort. The vast 
scope of the new war effort was foreshadowed in President Roosevelt’s 
address to the opening of the 76th Congress. During the last days of Decem- 
ber, Prime Minister Churchill had come from England to discuss the grand 
strategy of the war. On January 2-3, after a series of conferences, the pact 
of the United States had been signed by representatives of 26 countries fight- 
ing the Axis. We all recall the tremendous program outlined by our Presi- 
dent—60,000 planes in 1942, 125,000 more planes in 1943; 45,000 tanks in 
1942, and 75,000 in 1943, etc. “The superiority of the United Nations in 
munitions and ships must be overwhelming,” said the President—‘“so over- 
whelming that the Axis Nations can never hope to catch up with it”. He also 
said, “This production of ours in the United States must be raised far above 
present levels, even though it will mean the dislocation of the lives and occupa- 
tions of millions of our own people. We must raise our sights all along the 
production line. Let no man say it cannot be done. It must be done and we 
have undertaken to do it.” 

Thereafter, changes within the government came rapidly. Within a short 
time it was apparent that the most vitally important parts of the work would 
be entrusted to six agencies: 

The War Production Board (WPB) entrusted with providing the weapons, equip- 
ment and supplies for war. 

The United States Maritime Commission (USMC) entrusted with providing 
merchant shipping needed. 
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The Office of Defense Transportation (ODT) to control all transportation except 
ocean shipping. 


The War Manpower Commission (WMC) to provide manpower as needed for 
every civilian effort. 


The Office of Price Administration (OPA) to keep rents and prices of civilian 
goods at fair levels, to assist in controlling prices of war materials, to prevent inflation 
and ruinous changes in prices after war. 


The Board of Economic Warfare (BEW) to provide helpful exchanges of goods 
with foreign countries, to block Axis sources of supplies, and to prepare plans for 
national and international economic life after the war. 


There were other boards and offices established or reorganized to perform 
special functions. Among them were the Office of Civilian Defense (OCD) to 
protect civilian life and property in case of air attack, or attempts at invasion; 
the Office of Censorship; the National War Labor Board (NWLB) ; and the 
Office of Emergency Management (OEM). 

The new and intensified program of war production started on January 16. 
On that day the President created the War Production Board with Donald 
Marr Nelson of Chicago as chairman. The board replaced all the older 
agencies in charge of war production, and was given sweeping new powers. 
In matters related to production Nelson was to coordinate and direct the 
activities of other government departments, including the procurement services 
of the Army and Navy. He was empowered to exercise over industry and 
business the wartime powers which Congress had given to the President. He 
could appoint or remove any of his subordinates and within his field, his 
decisions were final. His responsibilities, in turn, were enormous. Besides 
meeting our needs Nelson had to provide supplies for other countries. Both 
the Board of Economic Warfare and the Lend-Lease Administration could 
call upon him for the goods and materials they needed to carry out their 
obligations. 

To determine how and where materials should be used, Nelson and the War 
Production Board applied two devices—allocations and priorities. Allocations 
assigned scarce materials and tools to certain industries. Priorities named the 
order in which individual plants or operations, within an industry could get 
allocated material. For example, all aluminum might be allotted to war pro- 
duction. Airplane companies holding A-1 priorities would have first call on this 
allocated supply until their needs were met. Companies with A-2 priorities 
would come next, and so on down the line. If an emergency case arose such 
as the need for a few thousand pounds to finish a battleship, this could be 
covered with an A-A priority. As the war effort progressed more and more, 
things were covered by allocations and priorities, thus placing the entire 
national supply of critical materials under government control. 

Industry Conversion: The most outstanding example of conversion took 
place in the automobile industry. It started even before the manufacture of 
automobiles, for civilian use was halted February 1. Hundreds of other indus- 
tries were converted almost overnight. The following table will give you some 
examples of the conversion of industries from the manufacturing of peace 
products to the much needed war products: 
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Peace Product 
Agricultural implements 
Automatic pencils 
Beverage containers 
Cutlery and spark plugs 
Dictating machines 

Egg poachers 

Electric driers and heaters 
Food machinery 

Guard rails 

Hair curlers 

Lawn mowers 

Motors and fans 

Oil burners 

Orange squeezers 

Printing equipment 

Safes 

Sawmill and oil-field machinery 
Steel kitchen cabinets 
Underwear 

Watches and clocks 
Wrenches 


War Product 


Shells 
Shell parts 
Oxygen tanks for planes : 
Bayonets 

Remote-control systems 
Percussion caps 

Parachute flares 

Amphibian tanks 

Anchors 

Aircraft assembly clamps 

Hubs for tanks 

Machine-gun turrets 

Machine-gun parts 

Bullet tools 

Shell machinery 

Gun mounts 

Gun carriages 

Antiaircraft shells 

Mosquito netting 

Fuses for shells 

Cartridge holders 





In order to bring more and more of these materials, factory equipment, 
and workers into war production, the War Production Board constantly placed 
growing restrictions on production for civilian use, beginning with those which 
used metal. Shut-offs of materials and the shift to war production hit the small 
business men hardest of all. Some of them could shift to war work, but many 
lacked the equipment or capital for handling war contracts. The Department 
of Commerce estimated that there were in the United States about 2,750,000 
small business establishments from which more than 8 million owners and 
employees got their living. To assist as many as possible of the small manu- 
facturers, the War Production Board prepared samples of items needed in the 
war program and displayed them throughout the country so local manufac- 
turers might find items they could produce with their existing equipment. 
Large firms with war contracts were expected to assist by farming out some 
of their work to small firms. Also, many war contracts were awarded to small 
manufacturers by negotiation instead of being awarded to the lowest bidder. 

The drastic reorganization of American industry quickly bore fruit. By 
March 1942 Nelson was able to announce that airplane production had already 
risen 50 percent since Pearl Harbor, and this was before the plants in Detroit 
and elsewhere in the middle west had reached the stage of mass production. 

War plants generally were making encouraging progress towards a working 
week of 160 hours—virtually “round the clock”, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. By April 1 it became apparent that the program announced by the 
President in January would be achieved. The program of conversion and of 
speeding the work in existing plants was now being rapidly supplemented by 
newly constructed plants that were getting into production every week. 

The construction industry, almost entirely converted to military and other 
essential building, had on hand in 1942 the largest building program of the 
nation’s history—$13,750,000,000, one-fifth larger than the previous all-time 
record in 1941. 
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To make this gigantic building program possible, the War Production Board 
on April 9 had halted virtually all civilian construction, whether publicly or 
privately financed, and had. given notice that no further construction would be 
permitted unless specifically authorized. 

With the swift consumption of raw materials, plans were made to save our 
critical materials for war. The following table will give you a few examples 
of how critical materials are saved for war: 

Bicycles—By manufacturing only one model, by stripping this model of excess 


weight, and by sharply limiting production, the industry saves 30,000 tons of steel— 
enough to make 800 medium tanks. 

Lead Pencils—By eliminating clips and tips, enough brass is saved to make car- 
tridge cases for more than 18,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition. 

Telephones—Replacing aluminum with steel in dial telephones saves 1,700,000 
pounds of aluminum—enough for 450 fighter planes; coating pole lines with lead 
instead of zinc saves more than 3,000,000 pounds of zinc for galvanizing shipware. 

Refrigerators—Manufacture for civilian use ended April 30, 1942. Materials 
consumed in one year provide enough steel for 7,000 light tanks, or 5,000 medium 
tanks, about 1,500,000 heavy machine guns; or enough aluminum for 900 heavy 
bombers; or enough rubber for 4,000,000 army raincoats, and 1,000,000 gas masks. 

Radios—Manufacture of sets for civilian use ended April 23, 1942. Materials 
consumed in one year provide aluminum for 1.300 fighter planes, steel for 2000 
medium tanks, nickel for 25,000 tons of nickel steel for armor plate, rubber for 9,000 
army trucks, copper and zinc to make brass for 150 million machine-gun cartridges. 

As war production began to draw ahead of schedule, it became difficult to keep 
the workers supplied with some of the raw materials they were using so rapidly. 
The rubber problem was the most acute—there was also a demand for more and 
more aluminum. More steel was also needed. To help escape this dilemma, the 
government continued to squeeze civilian use of steel down to the barest needs. 
The one metal there seemed to be more than enough of was silver. So silver was 
substituted for copper in some electrical equipment and for tin in many useful 
alloys. 

Then started our campaign to search out and collect and use our nation’s 
scrap on a scale never before attempted. Rubber, aluminum, iron, steel, brass, 
and copper scrap were the most important. Our citizens arose to this request 
and the scrap rubber campaign is still on. 

At the other end of the production line, where the equipment was ready 
for delivery, the upsurge in production created another bottleneck. Trans- 
portation became inadequate. By the spring of 1942, the nation began to realize 
that it might not be able to move its output fast enough to make the most of its 
military opportunities. In other words, transportation was becoming the 
greatest problem of the war. 

In this field the Axis powers had the advantage. Few of Japan’s trans- 
portation lines extended more than 3,500 miles from home. Germany held a 
solidly organized position from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean and 
from the Atlantic to the battle lines in Russia. Within this area it could 
shuttle men and materials back and forth at will by rail, by road, by air, or by 
inland water routes. In contrast the United States faced voyages of 11,000 
to 12,000 miles to its bases in Australia and India for its war against Japan. 
While an American ship was making one round trip, the Japanese ship of the 
same type could make three or four. Hence we needed three times as much 
shipping to match Japan in strength at any important battle point. To fight 
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Germany on its southern and eastern fronts, American and British forces 
always had to go around by sea, while the enemy could make faster counter 
moves by land. The only remedy for this was to pile up at vital points such 
tremendous strength that Germany could not match it, even with all its 
advantages in transportation. 

Our railroads have done a remarkable job. Long before Pearl Harbor, the 
disposition of freight cars had been placed under control of a Central Car 
Service Division. Shippers were organized and through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been authorized to supervise freight movement. Thus 
the railroads were nearer to total mobilization than any other vital part of 
American life. Wartime control of these transportation problems began 
December 23, 1941. On that day, President Roosevelt named Joseph B. East- 
man, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

However, the greatest need of all was for ships. The President’s program 
of January 6 called for 8 million tons of ships in 1942. This was the minimum 
that could maintain the flow of supplies to Great Britain, Russia, and other 
friendly nations. This new program called for steel amounting to almost a 
tenth of the nation’s total productive capacity. With our new ship building 
methods, the time of building a standard freighter was cut from more than 
100 days to less than 60. By May 1942 an average of two new cargo ships 
a day was in sight. But as we all know this was far from enough. Not until 
the rate of building was increased at least 50 percent was there a good prospect 
of carrying men and materials of victory simultaneously to the European and 
Far Eastern battle fronts. 

As the machines and weapons and ships grew in number, so also grew the 
need for men to handle them. In the end the war would have to be won by the 
entire manpower of the nation and the womanpower as well. Each person 
would have to do his or her part where it would count most. But what would 
be the “best part” for each individual? How fast could our armed forces be 
built up? Would certain men be more valuable as soldiers or in war produc- 
tion? Where and to what extent could women and older men be used? Should 
boys of 18 and 19 be called for combat service? 

The magnitude of the manpower problem was revealed in the government 
announcement on May 6. The supply of manpower stood at 42 million men 
from 18 to 64 years old, who were registered under the Selective Service Act. 
From this supply from five to six million men would be withdrawn for the 
armed forces by the end of 1943. War industries, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, mining, food distribution, federal and state services would require 28 
million more men. This would total three-fourths of the registered man- 
power. Such a draft, if made, would all but paralyze the remainder of civilian 
life. The strain could only be relieved by a great increase of women workers. 

In the first two drafts under Selective Service, before Pearl Harbor, local 
draft boards had deferred 64 percent of the registrants because of dependents 
and had been generous in deferring men employed in key positions in business 
and industry. The army had held its physical standards so high that 40 percent 
had been rejected. After Pearl Harbor, the new policy was to consider only 
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one basic reason tor permanent deferment from military service, namely, that 
the man in question was irreplaceable in a job essential to the national welfare. 
Congress voted to increase the pay of the Army’s enlisted men, to give a large 
part of the increase to their dependents if they had any, and to supplement 
this with direct grants from the government. 

On May 14, 1942, President Roosevelt approved a bill to create a Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps (WAAC.). The bill provided for a corps of not more than 
150,000 volunteers betweens ages of 21 and 45, to replace enlisted men in 
certain non-combatant capacities anywhere in the world. Secretary of War 
Stimson appointed Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as corps director. Her rank 
corresponded to that of major. Plans called for three-fifths of the corps to 
serve in the aircraft warning service, the others would form administrative 
companies of cooks and bakers. Members would be ranked as officers, special- 
ists, and auxiliaries, the last corresponding to enlisted men. They would 
receive army pay, be subject to military discipline, and live at army posts. 

The schools have a definite place in this war program and a definite job 
to do. The appointing of the Wartime Commission by Paul V. McNutt to 
study conditions and make recommendations to those of us responsible for the 
education of our youth is evidence of what the government expects of us. 

In dealing with the manpower problem the government had to give first 
thought to adults—the men and women who could take their places im- 
mediately in the armed forces or in industry. But the leaders of the nation 
realized that what the adults were doing today would have to be carried on 
tomorrow by our young people now in school. Their training and their ability 
would play a large part in the war if it was greatly prolonged, but certainly 
in the peace to follow. The kind and quality of American education became, 
therefore, a subject of graver interest than ever before. “What the schools 
do,” said President Roosevelt, “may prove in the long run to be more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving the form of government we cherish.” As 
I stated earlier, schools and colleges had given special training for war pro- 
duction to some 2% million persons ; and the army in particular had obtained a 
large portion of its second lieutenants from among the graduates of the 
R.O.T.C. Behind these achievements lay an important point of policy—the 
determination on the part of the government to maintain school standards and 
to encourage education as much as possible despite the demands of war. 

Although the need for soldiers, sailors, and industrial workers was pressing, 
the future welfare of the nation and the rest of the world required a rising 
generation of well educated adults. Therefore, it is our duty to urge these 
young people to remain in school and finish their education so they will be 
ready to take their place in the society which will carry on. 

No matter how great the war or how long it lasts, the majority of the 
people always remain in the third line of defense—the civilian population that 
neither goes out to fight the enemy nor has direct hand in supplying the war 
munitions. Yet the spirit of this great majority can make or break a nation’s 
war effort, particularly in a democracy. What soldier would risk his life for 
a cause to which his own family and friends at home were indifferent? The 
civilian population consists of nothing more than the families and friends of 
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the men in the battle lines. As for the workers, they themselves become 
civilians again the instant they step out of the war plant. They think and act 
like the great majority. The civilian morale is also the morale of the fighters 
and war workers. Again you and others in similar positions can do much to 
keep up the morale of our people. 

It is part of our civic duty to keep our patrons informed, and I believe the 
information which I have given to you tonight will be most helpful to you in 
carrying out this part of your program. 

I am not unmindful of the many, many duties that a principal has, and you 
are all to be congratulated on the fine record you established in the part you 
played in our national sugar rationing, and to those of you who come from our 
Eastern states and who have also experienced a part in the gasoline rationing. 
I have only time to mention this and the great part our people are taking in 
the civilian defense work. Each state and each locality have the right to work 
out its own plans for the carrying out of their programs, which you know 
better than I. You are also to be congratulated on the part you have taken in 


the Red Cross, and the part you will take in carrying each and every other | 


need which may arise to bring this war to a close. 


There are many other things that our nation is doing in its total war effort, . 
but time will not permit my going further into this subject. In closing, I hope | 
that as each of you return to your own community, you will continue to take | 


the leadership that is yours so that when peace comes, the American people will 
be ready to accept and adjust themselves to the life that lies ahead. 


DE 


Tue FALL of the year is a good time for children to be given an oppor- 
tunity to tell of their summer experiences. You might happen to be in a 
community where children travel a great deal. Those children should have an 
opportunity to give their experiences to other children in the school. These 
other experiences which children might give may be on their hobbies; or par- 
ents might be brought into the school to express their hobbies. 

The auditorium is one of the best places for the children to express their 
experiences. 

With the war going on we have people traveling from one part of the 
country to another and we have a splendid opportunity for children who 
have lived in various parts of the world to express themselves and give their 
experiences. We must keep in mind, if this program is to be worthwhile, that 
it will have to be guided by the principal or very little will be done.— 


Arthur Gruenler, principal, Park Hill and Steck Schools, Denver, Colorado—from 
the Second General Scssion of the Department of Elementary School Principals, June 30, 
1942, Denver, Colorado. 
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* Panel Discussion presented at the First 
General Session of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Monday af- 
ternoon, June 29, 1942, Ebert School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


In-Service Growth of School Personnel 


21st Yearbook 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


Leader: Nellie V. Lind, Principal, Washington Park School, Denver, Colorado, and 
Chairman, 1942 Editorial Committee, D.E.S.P. 


Panel Members: Irwin O. Addicott, Principal, University Park Elementary School, 
University of Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. Elsie Adams, Supervising Teacher, Grade Six, University Park Elemen- 
tary School, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Lois Field, Sixth Grade Teacher, Alameda Elementary School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Betty Ghent, Third Grade Teacher, Washington Park School, Denver, Colorado. 


Doris Ardrey, Health Education Teacher, Washington Park School, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Mrs. Louise McCartney, Teacher of Social Science and Art, Primary Grades, 
Asbury School, Denver, Colorado. 


Helen Allphin, Supervisor of Upper Elementary Grades, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Summarized by: Frank W. Hubbard, Director of the Division of Research, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Linp: In behalf of the Department and the Editorial Committee we 
present today in “preview” the 1942 Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, under the title of “In-Service Growth of 
School Personnel.” 

For the last several years the yearbooks have been given over to curric- 
ular and subject matter fields—and rightly so, for our schools must keep 
abreast of the best things academically. As the Committee worked along on 
this type of book, however, it was constantly reminded of supervisory and 
administrative problems necessary to any successful program, and it was with 
these essentials in mind that we turned to this field for inspiration for the 1942 
volume. Those of you who received an advanced outline for this study will 
remember that an opportunity was afforded for a discussion of programs in 
growth—physical, mental, social, and cultural—not only for teachers but for 
all members of a school staff. 

The plans of the Committee as at first outlined, however, were not realized. 
Some chapters received no attention, while others had many excellent articles. 
This necessitated a re-writing of the outline in the light of the articles received. 
Many manuscripts of worth had come to hand, not of the pérsonal or indi- 
vidual growth type, as at first anticipated, but dealing rather with cooperative 
effort on the part of local, city, state, or regional groups. This set-up then 
became the aim of the Committee and as work progressed it seemed that 
the new outline gave promise of a successful project. The book as it now goes 
to press will boast of nine chapters. 
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Chapter I—Fundamentals of In-Service Improvement. This chapter is writ- 


ten in two parts, both contributed by specialists in the field of education. In | 


part one Worth McClure, superintendent of public schools, Seattle, Washing- 


ton, discusses ““The Problem of In-Service Growth.” He touches on the real , 


theme of a successful program when he says, “No school which neglects its 
corps can successfully cultivate the growth of pupils.” 

In part two, Frank W. Hubbard, director of the Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, discusses “The In-Service Growth of Principals.” 
This is a most helpful and comprehensive article, for Dr. Hubbard not only 
discusses the principal’s place in education and in society, but presents the 
“whys” and some very explicit and definite “hows” for a principal’s growth in 
service. 


These two articles in chapter one will prove most helpful to the reader not | 


only in and of themselves, but as an introduction to the next seven chapters 
which contain articles of like philosophy. It is with these latter chapters that 
we shall concern ourselves mostly this afternoon, so I shall touch upon them 
here only to give the chapter headings and a brief comment as to content. 


Chapter II—City Wide Cooperative Effort. Here we find articles on the 


workshop, cooperative planning and evaluation, cooperative study of child 
growth, committee leadership in professional activities, as well as descriptions 
of short professional courses for teachers all aimed at growth of personnel. 

Chapter I1I—Cooperative Effort Within a School System. Descriptions of 
curriculum study, a limited type of workshop procedure, and the study of 
serious school problems fall into this group. 

Chapter [V—Regional Programs for Staff Improvement. This chapter in- 
cludes reports on the work colleges and universities are doing as follow-up 
work with teachers, together with a most interesting account of a regional 
conference for principals. 

Chapter V—I/n-Service Growth Through Community Contacts. Some 
interesting experiments are described and evaluated in this section. In addition 
you will find articles written from experiences in schools of the far east, the 
west and middle west, thus giving a cross cour ry sampling of cooperative 
efforts. 

Chapter VI—Specific Supervisory Efforts. Perhaps there is nothing new 
in this chapter, but the approach and emphasis, we feel, are right, for we read 
about such problems as inter-building exchanges, conferences about individual 
pupils, and in-service growth through organized experiences with children. 

Chapter VII—Administrative Policies and Practices. You will be inter- 
ested in the articles on orientation as a first step in aiding a new teacher, ways 
of making better use of instructional materials, and the annual report as a 
means of growth for the principal. 

Chapter VIII—Personal and Professional Activities. You will recognize 
here some of the activities schools have used as possible means of giving to the 
staff greater security. A few articles in addition tell of new ventures in leisure- 
time activities and teacher recognition. 

Chapter IX—Evaluating the In-Service Program. W. Earl Armstrong and 
C. L. Cushman are the co-authors of this closing chapter, and as staff mem- 
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bers of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council of 


_ Education we feel they are in a position to make significant contributions to a 


volume on the subject of personnel problems. An attempt is made in this 
chapter to answer the question, “What does this volume say about in-service 
growth?” In addition the co-authors have developed some points of emphasis 
which they feel are important but which have not been comprehensively 
covered in the volume. As a closing chapter this analysis should prove of 
value and help to any reader involved in a program of in-service growth. 

This afternoon we shall try to convey to you some of the highlights of the 
Yearbook through a panel discussion. We shall restrict our thinking and 
discussion, to the material presented in chapters two through eight, and leave to 
you the pleasure of reading from the unspoiled pages of the other two 
chapters. 

Dr. Addicott, I should like to have your reaction to one article in particular, 
namely that of Stephen Walker of Fresno, California, which has to do with 
“Professional Meetings, Teacher Planned and Directed.” I believe you had 
something to do with the instigation of the program so should be able to tell 
us about it. 

Dr. Appicott: Briefly, the plan provides for credit toward salary raises 
through professional growth credits, which may be earned in several ways, 
including participation in this program. All teachers were asked to indicate 
problems with which help was needed, and those problems most frequently 
mentioned were considered first. For example, the first was manuscript writ- 
ing which had recently been introduced. As a result a teacher who was an 
expert in the field in her own staff was asked to demonstrate the teaching of 
manuscript writing. That is typical of the sort of thing done in this program. 
Not only did they discuss and plan, but actually teachers learned by doing. 

Mr. Walker said one-third of all the teachers went through a program for 
credit, and 95 percent of the teachers came to at least two meetings voluntarily. 
The conclusion is that teachers want to improve in service and if teachers and 
principals together work upon a project even the driest material can be made 
interesting to teachers as well as children. 

Miss Linn: We think we have some articles written specifically on curric- 
ulum making and provisions, which give opportunity for teachers to 
participate in a group. 

Mrs. McCartney: Two or three articles in the yearbook touch directly 
upon this phase of growth. If you are interested in improving your present 
curriculum, you will find a good account of cooperative work and an extensive 
program of in-service education for teachers, in the chapter, “Curriculum 
Study at Miller Street School” by Francis B. Snavely. 

In this case a council decided the approach of study and the method of 
attack. Miller Street School chose to compare the objectives of the Newark 
Unified Curriculum Part I with those set forth by the Educational Policies 
Commission in The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. The 
value of such a study seems to be that teachers study their basic courses of 
study with a thoroughness never attempted before and also make a careful 
study of educational objectives of recognized national importance. As a result 
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of this cooperative work they do a better job of teaching. 

In the chapter, “Curriculum Revision as a Cooperative Staff Enterprise,” 
we find a series of steps in curriculum revision developed. Concrete examples 
are described in the social studies. There are some important group decisions 
reached with respect to the selection of social study materials for the ele- 
mentary grades, one of which states, “an overcrowded course of study should 
be avoided” and the article suggests four ways of cutting down material and 
time. We have felt for sometime that the maturity level of a given grade 
justified the placement of social study units. This group finds five other 
reasons for grade placement. It is significant that they agree that a course or 
unit of study ought to be tested by actual classroom use for one complete 
year before final judgment be placed upon it. 

The council recommended a science course with a social science aspect. In 
working out such a course, both junior high school and elementary teachers 
combined their efforts. A series of lectures and field trips were planned to 
assist both groups of teachers. This working and sharing of experiences 
seems to be a highlight in curriculum construction. 

Miss LinD: Speaking of the need of and the opportunities for the personal 
growth of teachers, in these in-service programs, our book does have several 
articles aimed at just such a plan. I know Miss Ardrey would be interested 
in them, for she has participated in similar studies this winter. 

Miss ArprEY: Since I am a physical education teacher, I was attracted to 
leisure-time physical activities. A questionnaire study made by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in 1939 reports that teachers who find time to 
take regular outdoor exercises tend to enjoy their school work and are seldom 
absent, due to illness. On the other hand a larger percentage of teachers who 
do not take the time for outdoor exercises do not enjoy school work and are 
frequently absent. Motivated by this report the teachers of Syracuse, New 
York, decided to develop a program in which interested teachers could 
participate in outdoor exercises and activities. These proved worthwhile, for 
not only were these a source of health, but they offered an opportunity for 
social contacts. 

Probably no more effectiveness has been found for building up teacher 
resourcefulness, happiness, and teacher development, than has reading. In 
Detroit a survey was made and the principals of all the schools were given a 
chance to answer the questionnaire. The result of this survey was that sixty 
percent of the schools provided some type of professional literature for the 
teachers. On the whole teachers read about three magazines a month along 
professional lines, and three professional and 18 non-professional books per 
year. Teachers who take extension courses are apt to read more than those 
who do not go to night school. Perhaps this could be accounted for by acquired 
reading, but this will not account for the difference in some 12 professional 
books in night school classes. Extension work is vitally important if the 
teacher is to read. 

An important item along this line has been sent in by the Springfield, 
Missouri teachers. They believe the basic purpose of education is to help 
individuals to participate, effectively in the democratic way ; in the community 
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life. A committee was appointed to go into the community and learn first 
hand the best way to accomplish this. Perhaps it was amusing to see a group 
of teachers going over the city visiting different points of interest, but the 
result was that the following year a teacher brought into her school more of 
the community resources, and for the first time the children became conscious 
of the dependency and interdependency that existed between social institutions. 

The foregoing are a few of the opportunities offered for teachers in in- 
service growth. Everyday the teacher is called on for so much enthusiasm and 
inspiration that she must regard her health, reading, and amusement as vital 
factors for enriching her life. 

Miss Linp: One innovation which has crept into some of our schools is 
that of bringing the community into our schools in addition to going out into 
the community. Mrs. Adams, I know, has done fine things in this type of 
work for the past several years and would be interested in any article of the 
yearbook describing similar situations. Mrs. Adams, what would you like to 
talk about that seemed stimulating to you as a teacher ? 

Mrs. ApAMs: Weare talking a great deal about community relationships 
and the use of community resources, and I feel this new yearbook is rich in 
suggestions. Two articles stress academic contacts. We, in the schools, are 
definitely trying to guide the thinking and social economic living. Herbert 
Johnson, director of elementary education, Peekskill, New York, describes a 
movement which grew from the need of a well informed public opinion. 
Cooperation was asked from a dozen local organizations, as the Civic clubs, 
Kiwanis, A.A.U.W., etc., and these organizations sponsored four forums 
which discussed live topics and controversial opinions. Mr. Johnson says the 
outcome was enthusiastic participation, ever growing interest, and an increase 
in community solidarity. 

Another article, called “School Participation in the Organization and Work 
of a Co-ordinating Council,” relates an experiment carried on at Walnut Creek 
School, Walnut Creek, California, by Walter E. Gibson, and here the school 
took the first step in an attempt to draw together the unrelated efforts of 55 
community organizations. The problems of the community were listed and 
assigned to four committees for survey and recommendation: Child Welfare, 
Social Welfare, Civic Activities (safety, housing, national defense, etc.) and 
Recreation. Fifty-five organizations definitely attacked the problem of that 
community and made some progress. 

Two articles deal more specifically with what we are going to do with our 
parents, and what they are going to do for us. One article, “Enlisting Parental 
Interest and Participation,” is full of practical suggestions that principals can 


_ use to help brighten the classroom. In this article we are told that we, for 


many years, have been trying to get the parents into the schools. We have been 
doing that, but too often we bring them into a finished thing, into an end 
product, and even though they love to see their children perform on the plat- 
form or in the classroom, they are not quite sure how these results have been 


_ obtained, so Martha K. McIntosh and Martha Farnum of South Dakota 


decided to bring the mothers into the school to see the actual working out of 


)) the project. 
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Another interesting article gives a description of how in an underprivileged} | 
district in Atlanta, Georgia, the teacher and principal set out to help thef 
teachers encourage cooperative living in the community and to improve the ‘ 
conditions under which children in the district are growing up. In this district} 2 
the teachers had rich experiences. r¢ 
Miss Linp: You covered a variety of types of things I find in the year-f} st 
book, whereby opportunity is afforded teachers to do this type of thing. | 
could not help but feel that it takes an experienced, superior teacher for thatf 
work. A teacher would need a great deal of help, but where would she get it?} = in 
Dr. Addicott, I wonder if you know of any such schools trying to cooperate} Ww 
with public school systems in such matters ? ch 
Dr. Appicott: Those engaged, as I am, in pre-service training recognize} th 
the importance of in-service training. We know that teachers grow best when} B: 
actually confronting problems with which they require help. They have pur-) W: 
pose immediate and vital for growth activities. We also feel that we, whof °F 
probably know young teachers best through four years of contact with them,) Pe 
should not just “wash our hands of them,” but should stand ready, willing to} S« 
help administrators and teachers themselves with growth problems after) oF 
graduation. One of the most interesting of many articles regarding ways off of 
organizing such cooperative endeavor is that of Ruth Northway of Genesco 
Normal, New York. Miss Northway suggests that the college can help through) th 
consultive service to the young teacher, when needed and requested through pr 
proper administrative channels. Co 
There is too much fear on the part of colleges that administrators willf Cet 
dictate if asked to help plan pre-service programs. There is also a similar) en! 
feeling on the part of administrators regarding the use of college professors} me 
as a part of in-service programs. ; 
We both have the same job to do—help teachers to grow so that the learning} but 
process may be improved. Let’s cooperate even more on getting the jobp Mé 
done well. Da 
Miss Guent: I have found many articles in this book that should be col! 
valuable to any school system in helping its teachers to grow. No one can be ma 
more confused, more overwhelmed by the enormity of a task to be done thang f 


new teacher facing for the first time the many duties connected with the : 
beginning of a school year. Remember for a moment your own first day if adn 
the classroom! A real insight into the needs and fears of a beginning teachet } 


is shown by the administrators and supervisors of the Sheboygan publig§ upc 
schools—as told in the article entitled, “Orientation—The First Step in} ove 
Teacher Growth” by Fred S. Schnell, principal, Jefferson School, Sheboygang to t 
Wisconsin. Here each beginning teacher is assigned to an experienced an@ pro 
successful teacher, who acts as counsellor, or helper in time of need. Pupils} recz 
teachers, and parents are expected to help the new teachers feel at home in thg glea 
school and in the community. wor 































Another means of orientation, which I know from personal experience to by 4 
very beneficial, is frequent principal-teacher conferences. In these conferenceg arti 
the principal and the teacher go over the philosophy and the general policies of “ity 
the school system. One statement of Mr. Schnell’s impressed me particular Ir 
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These comforting words were, “New teachers are not expected to absorb all 
necessary details at one sitting.” Mr. Schnell goes on to say that these con- 
ferences are characterized by a friendly spirit and the teacher is made to feel 
at ease. These school authorities are seeking to prevent maladjustments which 
result from misunderstanding or discouragement and are trying to develop a 
staff of happy well-adjusted personalities. 

The Sacramento school system has done a very interesting piece of work in 
using community resources to develop teacher interest. A survey of teachers’ 
interests revealed to them that if teachers do develop hobbies and activities 
which enrich their lives, the stimulus must come through something that is 
close at hand, that takes little time and effort. Most elementary teachers feel 
that they are too busy to attend courses and belong to interest groups. 
Beginning teachers, who have perhaps not learned to organize and select as 
wisely as they might, feel this pressure of time especially. Sacramento found 
one way of broadening the interests of teachers by bringing in interesting 
people in the community to talk to the teachers during the noon lunch period. 
Some of these were: (1) The collector of first editions; (2) A grower of 
orchids ; (3) A Chairman of a Committee on Landmarks, and (4) Chairman 
of a Committee on Native Daughters of the Golden West. 

Another means of improving the professional knowledge and the ability of 
the beginning teacher is the “in-school course” described by Paul H. VanNess, 
principal, School No. 1, Scotch Plains, New Jersey in his article, “Non-Credit 
Courses at Faculty Meetings.” This means a series of faculty meetings 
centering around a problem which is considered to be of vital importance to the 
entire school. The series may include lectures by outside experts or by faculty 
members, discussions, and reports on reading. 

The articles which were interesting and helpful to me could go on and on, 
but I do want to mention one other: “Making Better Use of Instructional 
Materials” by Cleata Thorpe, principal, McKinley School, Huron, South 
Dakota. Every beginning teacher can gain much by studying this plan of 
collecting and cataloguing pictures, books, magazine articles, and exhibit 
material, which would be of inestimable value when teaching particular units 
df work. 


This yearbook contains many challenges—both for teachers and for 
administrators. 

Miss Linp: There are still two phases in this program of In-Service effort 
upon which we have not touched. Both are receiving a great deal of attention 
over the country just now and the yearbook has some fine articles pertaining 
to them. One is the cooperative study plans and the other is an educational 
project known as “the Workshop” and its ramification. Miss Field, as you 
recall our work in the Teacher Education Group this past year, what did you 
glean from the yearbook articles that gave you stimulation for our next year’s 
work in this type of study procedure? 

Miss FieLp: Chapter II of the yearbook contains two very interesting 
articles which deal with cooperative and voluntary group study on the part of 
city school system. The two described are Houston and Philadelphia. 

In Houston the realization of a need for in-service growth led to the 
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development of plans for an institute for new teachers to be held in the fall 
of 1939. During that year teachers met in building groups and approached 
the problem from this angle: What educational practices in Houston should 
be continued, and which ones, lacking effectiveness, should be modified or 
abandoned? Attendance was voluntary. 

The following year groups were organized so that those having common 
problems would work together. When the groups began their work, attention 
was focused largely on specific techniques and particular problems. However, 
soon a realization came that in order to advance they must become interested 
in the basic principles underlying these problems. For example—groups 
having begun to study phonics, turned their attention to reading, and from 
reading to child growth. By this time interest was so keen, practically the 
entire teaching staff of Houston was participating. 

The outcomes for the first two years were significant. They centered around 
such points as these: citizenship and patriotism, child study, bilingual diffi- 
culties, teaching procedures, self improvement of teachers, and supervision. 
Something was really done besides talk. For instance, projects in school 
government by pupils were initiated, school papers were sometimes started, 
outside speakers were brought into Houston, and two summer workshops were 
organized. 

In Philadelphia the approach was quite different. After becoming desirous 
of having a program in teacher education, small study groups were formed. 
Teachers who were interested volunteered to make intensive studies of one or 
two individual children. Not only did this help with the understanding of that 
particular child, but the teacher was able to cope more successfully with the 
problems of other children. Two hundred sixty-five teachers in 35 schools 
did this type of study—with one or two children. Thus a valuable file of 
material was developed. 

As a means of advancing the teacher education program, efficient teachers 
from all parts of the city were chosen to go to one of the two experimental 
schools—Logan or Stevens, for a period of seven to nine weeks for collaborate 
teaching. Again one or two children in each class were chosen for intensive 





study. The principals of the schools from which the visiting teachers came | 


watched the experiments with interest and profit. When these teachers re- 
turned to their buildings they carried much contagious interest and enthusiasm. 

The points just mentioned do not at all cover the Philadelphia teacher 
education program. In the yearbook you will read about many other inter- 
esting activities such as week-end conferences in the mountains, changes in 
the curriculum being developed, re-organization of the Philadelphia school 
council, and also a summer workshop. 

It will be interesting to you to note the similarity in items of the evaluation 
of these two plans—Houston and Philadelphia—though the approach and 
methods of attack were at wide variance. Both feel progress has been made 
at better understanding of children, adjustment of schools to meet the needs 
of children, self analysis on the part of the teacher—but most important of all, 
they feel as we do in Denver as a result of our teacher education pro- 
gram—that a permanent enthusiasm has grown up on the part of teachers to 
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vitalize their classroom work through persistent self-improvement and co- 
operative professional endeavor. 

Miss ALLPHIN: The description of the summer workshop held at the 
Florida State College for Women at Tallahassee interested me because I was 
a member of its staff last summer. In this article Robert Moon points out 
that teachers who attend summer sessions in institutions of higher learning 
need a different type of learning experience than that provided for students 
during the regular school year. In Florida three desires, therefore, may be 
considered the bases out of which workshops are developed. As stated by Dr. 
Moon they are: (1) The desire on the part of educational leaders to do more 
effective supervision; (2) The desire of institutions of higher learning to 
provide better educational experience for in-service teachers who return to the 
institutions during the summer months for additional training, and (3) The 
desire of teachers, principals, and other educational helpers to develop more 
effective ways of working with one another while guiding the learning experi- 
ences of boys and girls. 

The workshop at Florida State College has three distinct phases. The first 
phase is that of preplanning. After a faculty group is selected to attend the 
workshop, there is a period of orientation and preplanning shared by teachers 
and a representative of the workshop staff. The second phase is the workshop 
itself where possible solutions of problems and specific plans for implementing 
them are discussed. The third phase of the program is the follow-up work 
done by workshop representatives after schools re-open. These representatives 
help teachers and principals reevaluate their plans as they attempt to work 
them out. It is felt that the great gain for teachers was that of acquiring a 
way of work rather than the solution of specific problems. 

Edna S. Brown, principal, Anthony Bowen School, Washington, D. C., 
contributes an article on “An After-School Workshop in the Arts and Crafts.” 
The teachers of this school wanted help in guiding and directing the industrial 
arts work period in their own classes. In 1940 after much planning the prin- 
cipal and teachers, with the help of the director of the art department, outlined 
a semester’s workshop program. Participation was voluntary and the group 
worked on Thursdays from 3:15 to 4:30 p.m. After demonstrations by the 
head of the art department, actual work periods followed. The “home work” 
consisted of the carrying out of any learned process in one’s own classroom 
if it fitted in with the activities of the unit being developed. How this work- 
shop continued on its way makes interesting reading and gives many helpful 
hints for the type of work. 

Miss Linp: Thank you for these fine resumés. We have left the cream 
until last. We shall let Dr. Hubbard have the last word. He will summarize 
for us. 

Dr. Hussarp: You may think after listening for an hour or so that there 
is not anything more to say, which reminds me of one of the moron stories 
going around Washington, D. C., at the present time. It seems a moron went 
into a telegraph office to send a telegram. He wrote on the b'ank, “Tweet, 
tweet,—_tweet, tweet, tweet,—tweet, tweet, tweet,” and turned the blank into 
the clerk, who looked at it and said, “You can send ten words for the same 
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price as eight.” The moron thought, “No,” he said, “can’t do it.’ “How about 
“tweet, tweet?” asked the clerk, to which the moron replied, “Naw, that 
would be silly.” 

There are several things I like about the presentation this afternoon. First, 
there is a very heavy emphasis upon principles. I find a very different situation 
in a number of summer schools, for most of the students come with one or 
two empty suitcases and expect to go back to their schools with those suitcases 
full of ideas, devices, and ways of doing things, but not much interest in why 
they should do them, and perhaps why they should not do them. I| think this 
emphasis upon principals getting their perspective as to why they are doing 
something is worthwhile and important. I think the devices, the ways of doing 
things, should follow after. 

Second, the yearbook stresses that there is such a thing as individual differ- 
ences among teachers. We have talked about individual differences of pupils 
for a number of years, and we are doing a lot about it, but I think we have 
failed to recognize the individual differences among teachers. Let me illustrate 
by example. Years ago it was my privilege to visit about 60 of the outstanding 
principals in the United States and I spent anywhere from an hour to a day 
and a half with each. One man had a program of teachers’ meetings worked 
out that every teacher was required to attend at which he did all of the 
talking. I asked him if it were not possible that some of the teachers have 
taken courses covering the subjects about which he was talking. “Well, 
possibly so,” he said, “I am not going into that. I am going to have a program 
of teachers’ meetings and I am going to present these subjects because they are 
good for them.” I think his failure was to recognize individual differences. 

Third, the yearbook makes the suggestion that principals should come down 
off their pedestal. The mistake of principals is in assuming that because they 
are principals they must be on a pedestal; therefore do not make mistakes. | 
think principals should work on problems with teachers. It is good for the 
soul to sit down by the teacher and solve the problem. 

Fourth, the teachers and other school employees have ideas and suggestions. 

Fifth, the center of the focus should be upon the problems, the work, the 
job to be done, rather than the peculiar behavior of the teachers. 

I believe there are certain possible dangers or impediments in our thinking 
on these things. First, there is a possibility that we may assume because this 
yearbook has been written and we have had a panel discussion about it that the 
proposals being made here are unique and new. The things that have been said 
are not new. Good teaching has always been good teaching. You can defy 
almost anyone to prove that Jesus Christ was not a good teacher, that he did 
not use the phychological principles that work in a classroom. We have had 
good supervision through the years many times, but what this yearbook and 
the National Department are trying to say is that we need more of that good 
supervision in other places. So let’s not be afraid of the yearbook as some- 
thing new. It is something we can build on what we are now doing, no matter 
how poor we may think we are as supervisors. 

Another danger is that we can fall into formalizations. We can make our 
program as formal as the old curriculum was at one time. There has been a 
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tendency on the part of some of the progressive educators to be just as formal 
as some of the things that used to be done, and the things that they deplore. 
There is a danger of too close implications to think we have to go through 
definite steps instead of figuring out what are the steps we need to go through 
in any particular school. 

Another danger is that we may be too limited in our ideas as to devices 
that can be used. The tendency is frequently to assume that this in-service 
growth and pre-service growth comes through taking courses. Now, Dr. 
Addicott teaches excellent courses, but I think many other devices of growth 
make some of the best in some cases. 

I think a fourth possible danger is that in the things we do we fail to take 
the parents along with us. Some 15 years ago, when I was a principal, I used 
to wonder if parents were people. Now I am a parent. I am on the other 
side of the fence. I know what it feels like to get one of those report cards 
that comes home and tells me that my child is a problem, for I know a problem 
child means a problem parent, and I feel resentful to this reflection upon me. 
I think the new report is an excellent idea, but I think the way it is used and 
interpreted is important. That is merely an illustration that we must keep 
parents informed as to what we are doing and this was suggested on the panel. 

Fifth is the idea that Worth McClure has emphasized—the importance of 
evaluating, of seeing where we are going. 

Well, you have the yearbook, or will have it in the next few months, and 
the important thing is “What are you going to do about it?” It has been 
suggested that it be turned over to classroom teachers. Not a bad idea. It is 
an excellent one, and I hope you will not have the attitude that the moron 
had. He was eating a banana and a friend said to him, “Why don’t you peel 
it?” To which the moron replied, “Naw, I know what is inside.” 


Off 
Safety and Health!! 


In our high schools students are selecting courses in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, shopwork, and domestic science with an enthusiasm they have 
never before experienced. They know that the knowledge they get now will 
help win the war. 

For the boys and girls of the elementary schools, let us stress Health and 
Safety. If these children are not given the best of care now and taught how 
to have sound bodies, they will not be able to stand the strain of these crucial 
times. Let us teach the great importance of desirable health habits. We should 
encourage and sustain their use by daily observation by the teacher, regular 
inspection by the nurse, regular visit of the school doctor, and daily teaching 
of health principles. In fact, let’s do everything in our power to make and 
keep the children well. By this method the elementary schools can do their 
part in helping to win the war. 

Headquarters Staff asks you to send to it your Health and Safety programs 
so that it may help others. 
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Members of the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, July 6-17, 1942. 


Conference Connotations 
Nettie Dodge 


Principal, Longfellow Elementary School, Rock Island, [llinois 


This year “Colorado” called us, 
And we came, from near and far, 

To the foot-hills of the Rockies, 
(Though we left the family car.) 


War-time measures held back many 
Who were wont to join our fun 
Yet we came, one hundred thirty 
There was planning to be done! 


Inspiration from the mountains 
Was our daily bill of fare, 

And we drank in strength and courage 
With the piney-scented air. 


Two full weeks we talked together 
In the quiet of the hills, 

Fired with zeal and stern endeavor, 
Fighting, not with swords, but “quills.” 


Grimly working, striving, praying, 
In this nineteen-forty-two, 

That the children of our Nation 
Should not suffer war anew. 


Planning “peace” for every classroom, 
Planting hopes instead of fears, 

Pooling all our hearts’ desires, 
Piloting for “happy” years. 


Night and day, we met and labored 
For each precious girl and boy. 
There were master minds to lead us, 
Douglass, Baker, and McGaughy. 


Houston, Pinkston, Edgar, Givens, 
Maaske, Redefer, McKee. 

Schooland, Shulkey, Palmer, Gumlick, 
Gruenberg, and Baker, “D:” 


Davison, with poems of beauty, 
Ellsworth and Logassa, Hill, 

Biddick, Hildreth, and Van Alstyne, 
Dumas, Trollinger, and still 


Our own Sarah Young, who'll guide us 
Through this new, uncertain year, 
She’s had practice in the Blackouts 
Down in Oakland,—never fear!) 


Mornings, in our general sessions, 
We had “Greetings”; “Personnel ;” 
“How to Grow”; “The Workshop Tech 
niques”; 
“Schools in Wartime”; “Where to dwell 


During air raids”; “Calming Measures 
For the children in our care”; 

“Gullibility”; “New Practices” ; 
“Libraries, How and Where;” 
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“Growth in Service”; “New materials”; 
“Techniques of the P.T.A.”; 


“Problems of Administration”; 


“Starting Teachers on their Way;” 


“New Experiences in Learning”; 


“The Best Teaching That we See”; 


“How to Make Our Work a Science”; 


“Home’s Responsibility” ; 


“Families in the World of Wartime,” 
“Tension;” “Science”; “Growth”; “Re- 
ports”; 
“Language as the Schools Now Teach It”; 
And—“our tests” ;—“ farewells” ;—(“Re- 
torts’’.) 


These fine talks we heard in sessions 
Every morning—just at ten— 

(10:00 A.M.—and “ten” the sessions) 
All inspiring, too, and then, 


Just time out for lunch, and “talk fests” 
‘Mongst ourselves, and “mail from 
home”, 
Squints at “Headlines”, Radio newscasts, 
And to “Seminars” we’d roam. 


\fternoons we'd be discussing ‘ 
In these groups, each “other” day, 
“Mental Hygiene”, “Growth of Pupils”; 
“Reading”; “Language Arts”; and 

“Play” : 


“Latin Neighbors”: “New Math Methods”; 
“Actives”; and “Autocracy”; 
“Supervision”; “Integration”; 
And, of course, “Democracy”. 


We must not forget our conference 
On “The Economic Front”, 

Where Committees and Consumers 
Studied Who should take the brunt. 


Mornings early, too, we’d gather 
In the Demonstration School, 

Watching eager lads and lassies, 
Bright, alert, in air so cool. 


You might think that Supervisors 
And administrators, too, 
After lengthy daily sessions 
Might consider they were “through”. 


3ut not this enduring conclave! 
Every other night—till late— 


We would “jabber” in a meeting 
And ’twas always—2-0-8. 


What a grand good time to-gether 
We would have on nights like these 

In our own “small” family circle— 
Everybody aimed to please. 


How we talked out “family troubles”, 
Gave advice, (Sometimes a jolt) 


Told of all “we-all” were “doin’”,— 
Sang,— and laughed with Lucy Holt. 


How we rallied ’round our leaders, 
“Bob” and “Eva”, “Stratton”, too, 
“Sarah L.,” and “Gumm”, and “Hansen”, 

And the friendly folk we knew. 


Time and space and “rationed paper” 
Only keep from naming more, 

All our dear one-hundred-thirty 
On our Boulder roll galore! 


Do you wonder if we're hoping 
We can meet again next year, 
Do you question how a “conference” 
Could make “new friends” so dear? 


Only come to Indianapolis 
Next summer—and you'll see 
That .“stranger” you cannot remain 
In this fair company. 


We'll greet you with an outflung hand, 
With welcome warm and true, 

You'll find this same old Boulder band 
Is pulling strong for you. 


On week ends, true, we may not hike 
Up aspen-studded trails, 

Or climb a canon’s rugged slope, 
Or list to mining tales. 


We may not cross the “Great Divide,” 
Or see the “Flatirons’” glow, 

But there might be some other things 
That we would like to know. 


As Boulder was the “gateway” 
To adventure true and fine, 

So Indiana holds a lure 
That’s strong for me, and mine. 


And you will find, in East and West, 
And up one hill and down,— 

In Boston—-or in Boulder— 
It’s the folk that make the town! 
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* Addresses given at the Second General 
Session of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Tuesday Afternoon, 
June 30, 1942. Ebert School, Denver, Colo- 


rado. 


The Denver Teacher Education Program 


Clara Swan 
Pre-school Teacher, Denver, Colorado 


As one of the coordinators of Group III of the Teacher Education Program 
in Denver, I have come to tell you something of the progress of the group. 
From the first the ideals of all the members have been unusually high 
Utopian generalizations such as: Mental and Physical Hygiene, and Freedom 
and Justice for all—in other words, the fundamental democratic principles. 
The following two simple, practical objectives were chosen as steps toward 
reaching these highly approved ideals: 

1. As much individual teacher participation as possible. 
2. As much time as possible allowed for the following: 
a. Time for orientation 
b. Time for clarification of problems 
c. Time to work out together possible procedures 
d. Time to insure growth on the part of all the members rather than a few. 

In attaining these objectives various influences affected the learning of 
Group III. In the first place our group was particularly fortunate in having 
five democratic elementary school principals. There were in all, counting 
teachers, principals, and others, about 100 members from the seven schools 
which composed the group. 

Only part of the professional development for the members is represented 
by the section meetings of Group III, which met here at Ebert in the after- 
noons of the first Wednesday in each month for almost two years. Building 
faculty meetings usually were not held in this same week, so there were 
necessarily fewer Wednesdays for building projects. However, during these 
two years building activities still continued. These were such interests as: the 
study of report cards and parent-teacher contacts; testing programs and 
individual case studies as aids in school guidance; individualized instruction ; 
faculty meeting ; and discussions of the teacher as a person. These building 
activities were associated with, but were not a regular part of, the coordinated 
plans of the large group. In the year 1940-41 the large group was divided 
into five discussion groups which met five times and which did the following : 
(1) Took up the mental, emotional, and social development of children from 
six to twelve years; (2) Studied social science problems ; (3) Studied reading 
problems; (4) Discussed the mental and physical health of teachers and 
pupils ; and (5) Attempted to eliminate the least important school activities. 

Besides these studies there were other influences from the outside which 
affected the learning of Group III, namely (1) The Summer Workshop; 
(2) Teacher Education Commission Experts; (3) Experts from other fields ; 
(4) The Boettcher Conference; (5) Consultants from the Denver Public 
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Schools ; and (6) Studies started in the elementary schools previous to 1939. 
In this battery of stimulating ideas and suggestions what happened to our 
objectives? Were they attained? The answer is “yes” and “no.” They are 
still in the process of being attained. 

With reference to object one, individual teacher participation, I think it 
would be safe to say that every member has participated, whether as a 
coordinator, group leader, secretary, historian, panel member, or group dis- 
cussant. But, of course, as time goes on, more chances will be given each 
teacher to assume these group responsibilities. 

With reference to the second objective, time allowed for orientation and 
clarification of problems, the program was changed this year to allow more 
time for these aims. Since many of the problems taken up in the small 
discussion groups no longer seemed vital enough, and since many of them were 
being studied extensively in certain buildings, and since teachers and prin- 
cipals were not accustomed to the discussion method as a means of clarifying 
and solving problems, most of the members desired to center the interest of the 
large group on new problems and procedures and to discontinue the smaller 
discussion groups. Another aspect which made necessary an unhurried ap- 
proach is the fact that the stimulation of ideas and suggestions was so varied. 
In the present program for Group III it is impossible for all teachers to be 
stimulated by each individual in the building, by each member in the discussion 
group, by each member in the large group and also by individuals outside the 
group. This shotgun spray of ideas has made it unusually difficult for 
teachers in Group III to specialize. There are so many things they want to 
know all at once. Therefore, time for orientation and clarification is still 
being given. 

With reference to another part of the second objective, time allowed for 
the working out of procedures, the members of Group III are getting ac- 
quainted with the various democratic learning techniques such as: a panel 
discussion, a symposium, a consultant discussion, reports followed by discus- 
sion, and the workshop. 

These methods of pooling ideas have helped each teacher see that there are 
many right and wrong answers to almost every school problem, and that 
problems are the same all over the city, and that much information can be 
gathered and used by teachers working together. 

With reference to the last part of the second objective, the insurance of 
growth on the part of all the teachers, we all have felt that many occasions 
have been provided for the teachers to take some active part. The teachers, 
through questionnaires, have indicated how valuable have been these group 
experiences in contributing to the growth of each as a person. Furthermore, 
many teachers reported experiments in reading and social science curricula, 
individual case studies, building testing programs, experiments in discussion 
techniques, and pupil-parent-teacher planned activities, indicating growth in 
initiative, planning and experimentation. 

In our appraisal questionnaire these were voted as the most outstandingly 
valuable aspects of Group III’s program: 

1. The stimulation of ideas from many sources. 
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2. The pooling of problems and ideas which teachers, from all over the 
city had in common. 
3. The chances afforded for inter-school visitations. 
4. The fact that teachers were made more alive to their problems and 
more conscious of their goals—leading to better self-evaluation. 
5. That teachers enjoyed especially the many chances given them to 
participate actively in the planning for and functioning of Group III. 
Lastly, in our appraisal questionnaire there were a few suggestions for 
improving the learning experiences of Group III which should be considered 
in future plans. These are: 
1. Some teachers thought the program was too varied, too confusing, and 
too diverse to be helpful. 
2. A few others felt that time spent in individual buildings proved more 
helpful than the section meetings. 
3. Many thought that the time of day of the meetings made it difficult to 
concentrate and contribute the best. 
For the future Group III seems to be interested in working out some 
solutions for the following questions: 
1. How to bridge the gap between theory and practice? 
2. How much of the new can we use and how much of the old should 
we discard ? 
3. How to use the various sources of help available within the school 
system ? 
4. How to lead discussions effectively ? 





Teacher Planning for Exrichment of 
Child’s Experience 


William H. Anderson 
Principal, Fairmont School, Denver, Colorado 


It is my aim to discuss a particular technique that has been worked out in 
the last several years in two Denver schools, one of which is a platoon school. 
One disadvantage of a platoon school, it was felt, is that no teacher feels a 
particular responsibility for a child, and no child feels that he is responsible to 
any particular teacher. For this reason, no teacher has a chance to learn 
enough about any particular child, therefore, several techniques were tried. 

In the first place, it was desired to have the people share the experiences 
of each other. The school was divided into two parts—primary and inter- 
mediate. There was a rotating schedule of meetings in the building, with two 
types of meetings for the teachers in each half of the school. The fitst type 
of meeting was one at which the principal and teachers concerned with 
primary children met to discuss plans for following the curriculum for a given 
period of time—six, eight, or ten weeks—and those meetings were given 
over to general discussion of the curriculum as it will be developed in the 
social science room, home room, music room, art room, library room, etc. 
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The other type of meeting for this same group of people was the one to which 
specialists were brought. In these two schools, there was available the services 
of a part time visiting teacher and also the service of Dr. Bradford Murphey, 
Psychiatrist and special assistant in the Teacher Education Program. At this 
meeting there was not a discussion of the general curriculum, but a discussion 
for specific consideration of development of a particular individual—Johnny 
Jones or Mary Smith. This second type has been most helpful in providing an 
enriched curriculum for particular children. All of the teachers who have 
Johnny Jones or Mary Smith, the visiting teacher, the principal and also, Dr. 
Murphey, would be given, in advance, an outline of the visiting teacher’s 
record of that child. It may have been a new one or one extending over a 
period of five or six years. Then such questions would be raised, ‘““What makes 
Johnny or Mary act the way he or she does?” Or “Why does Johnny of Mary 
fail to do this?” Everyone would have a chance to make a direct contribution 
because they have had some contact with Johnny, or Mary. The result of such 
conferences is a definite plan to which each one can contribute some part for 
making Johnny or Mary live in school better. 

Some progress has been made toward the goal of overcoming the dis- 
advantages which have existed in the platoon school. Could such a plan be 
worked in the unit school? Could such a plan be worked in the system 
where there are no opportunities for special services, such as the visiting 
teacher? Those of you who work in a system which does not have the special 
services have probably worked out a plan for yourself, but the treatment of 
particular children in this platoon school has improved. The teachers and 
principals have made some growth in developing themselves because they 
worked this thing out together. 





A Valuable Student Council Organization 
Mrs. Margaret Mendenhall Smith 


Former Principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado 


There are three things necessary before carrying out a plan for student 
councils, namely: (1) Take the teachers into your confidence, and obtain their 
cooperation in trying it out before they condemn it; (2) Call for, as far as 
possible, an understanding of the parents through a presentation of this plan to 
the parent teacher group; (3) Seek the enthusiasm of the pupils in putting 
over an activity which will enrich their lives and give them a chance to show 
what they can do in school and out. First of all the idea of a student council is 
presented to the children and their help is solicited. What shall it be? Who 
should compose the membership? What are we going to do with it? Why do 
we have a student council? In every grade a club is organized. It is astonish- 
ing how well little people in the first grade can organize a Happy Helpers Club. 
Every group elects a president and a secretary, and begins to hold meetings 
and to determine what it is going to do. The first thing that must be remem- 
bered is that no type of organization should be formed of groups of little 
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children that is beyond their comprehension. Therefore, the parliamentary 
procedure should be simple and the subject approached in the meetings should 
be arranged within the experiences of the elementary school. 

After forming the club, the by-laws are formulated. For example: 


The name of this council shall be Ebert Student Council. 


The purpose of this, shall be to bring the teachers and children closer together and 
to make every child and every teacher more thoroughly understand what is going on in 
every other group in the school. 


The membership of the club shall be a president and secretary of every class or 
room in the school, together with the chairman of all standing committees. 

The officers shall be president, vice president, recording secretary, and enrolling 
secretary, also sergeant-at-arms. The principal of the school shall be on the execu- 
tive committee. 


The committees shall consist of a Traffic Committee, a Radio Committee, Safety 
Committee, Playground Committee, and Civic Committee. 


The representatives shall be from members of the boy scouts, girl scouts, cub 
scouts, and color guard, 


The term of service shall be six weeks or more according to the vote of the 
group. 


The meetings shall occur once a week, as Thursday morning. 


In electing committees the teacher of the room very often gives a great deal 
of help, but the president of the room and secretary are active. The Play- 
ground Committee looks after the safety of the children on the playground— 
before and after school. This work is not demanded as a part of the program. 
It is altogether advisory, but the committee goes into executive session with 
two teachers once a week and talks over the conditions on the playground. 

The Safety Committee watches over the safety in the hall. The hall is 
patrolled by girls because the boys are used outdoors. They give warnings 
indicating dangers, and point out places of safety. Another committee which 
is interesting is the Civic Committee. This is a community in which people 
are interested in what the children do. The Ebert Student Council has been 
the biggest factor in calling into our school the interest and cooperation ot 
the parents of the district, and even those people who have no children in 
school. One time, when a convention was coming to Denver, this Civic Com- 
mittee made a survey. It decided the city was not attractive, so immediately 
got in touch with the people who owned property and asked them to dress 14 
their buildings and yards. These children formulated a letter asking citizens 
to cooperate in making the whole community more attractive and then asked 
if they might deliver it to all the homes. 

Our ability to understand better the problems of the school and direct the 
children to make themselves acceptable members of the community was the 
result of this work. Not one teacher ever regretted having the experience of 
meeting with the children once a week. When the children made the survey 
they found they had to learn how to approach people so that they would 
listen to what they had to say. Our motto was “Business and Service’, and 
our aim to learn and to appreciate the opportunities offered by our own com- 
munity to our own people in the community. We are a downtown district, but 
we have everything that is interesting right at our door. 
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Banquet of the Department of Elementary School Principals, June 
30, 1942, Emerald Room, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


What Happened at Denver! 


One of the lovely Denver Elementary Schools—Ebert School, of which 
Eugene H. Herrington is principal—was the scene of both the Monday and 
Tuesday afternoon, June 29 and 30, General Sessions of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The first meeting consisted of a presentation 
of the 1942 Yearbook of the Department “In-Service Growth of School 
Personnel” and this panel discussion was led by Nellie V. Lind, Denver, 
Colorado, Chairman of the 1942 Editorial Committee, DESP. The second 
session was sponsored by the Denver Elementary School Principals and they, 
under the leadership of Eugene H. Herrington, presented an interesting 
program centered around the theme, “The Principal’s Responsibility for an 
Enriched School Program.” The addresses were followed by a demonstration 
of an enriched program by the children of Ebert School, consisting of a review 
of the high points of the assemblies of the last semester of the school year. 

Breakfast—Eighty-seven elementary school principals and their friends 
gathered at 7:30 a.m. on Monday morning, June 29, in Room D, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, to enjoy the Acquaintance Breakfast. This first get-together of 
the Department was, as usual, a joyous affair. The arrangements which were 
made by the Hospitality Committee, of which J. B. Rishel, principal, Barnum 
School, Denver, was general chairman, and Edith Henry, principal, Wyatt 
School, Denver, was the Breakfast chairman, were lovely. After a delicious 
meal, President Edgar introduced the members of the Hospitality Committee, 
made the announcements for the activities of the week, and appointed the 
following nominating committee: Lester Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chairman; Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey; C. W. Preston, 
Los Angeles, California; Nellie V. Lind, Denver, Colorado; and Claude L. 
Williams, Chicago, Illinois. This lovely breakfast meeting started the con- 
vention week off with the proper spirit. 

Banquet—No finer spirit of friendliness could have been had anywhere 
than was had at the banquet of the Department on Tuesday evening, June 30, 
Emerald Room, Brown Palace Hotel. The principals and friends who gathered 
in the banquet hall, expressed their pleasure and delight at the lovely decora- 
tions. Red, white and rose carnations made up the bouquets of flowers at the 
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The picture at the top of the page shows the past presidents of the D.E.S.P. who attended 
the banquet, June 30, 1942, Denver, Colorado. They are: standing, left to right, Leonard 
Power, Herbert C. Hansen, Robert H. Edgar, Mason A. Stratton; and seated, left to right, 
Elizabeth McCormick and Ruth Pyrtle. 


The lower picture shows the new president, Sarah L. Young, presenting the immediate 
past president, Robert H. Edgar, with a past president’s key. 
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head table. Each lady found at her plate a corsage and each gentleman a 
boutonniere. 

Following the meal the banquet group was entertained by two musical 
selections from boys of the East Denver High School. 

Since the Department was celebrating its twenty-first birthday, President 
Edgar gave special recognition to the life members who were present. Each 
life member was presented with a special badge, and after reading the number 
of life members the Department has in each state, the president asked those 
of this group who were present to stand. It was interesting to know that 
Aaron Kline, Chicago, Illinois, now of Sturtevant, Wisconsin, was the first 
life member, and that C. W. Preston, Los Angeles, California, was the newest. 
Mr. Edgar then presented each past president with a past president’s key, 
each of which was engraved with the name of the past president and the 
year he or she was president. This happy occasion was brought to a fine 
climax with a stirring address by Dr. Florence Hale, Editor, Grade Teacher, 
Darien, Connecticut, and a past president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation who spoke on “Spiritual Values in Education.” 


ee 


Excerpt from address given at the 
Elementary Principals’ Banquet, Tues- 
day evening, June 30, 1942, Emerald 
Room, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Spiritual Values in Education 


Florence Hale 
Editor, Grade Teacher, Darien, Connecticut 


There is no one in this world who believes more than I do in better salaries 
and better tenure laws for teachers. Lately, however, I have been worried 
because in some of the programs to which I have listened, there has not been 
one word said about our sticking to our jobs, regardless of salary. 

Schools are going to suffer, if teachers leave for a few dollars a week more. 
Teaching is something to which a person should be called, just as a minister 
or nurse is called to his or her profession. A teacher should be thought of 
as one who makes a difference in the lives of people and as one who is 
pleased because he or she is called to the teaching profession. The inspiration 
and leadership we need is something more than calculating how much we are 
going to get. The teaching profession should ask ‘““What can I give?” and not 
“What am I going to get?” Let the National Education Association and 
the State Teachers Association take care of the salaries. Let them find a way 
for better legislation, but at conventions and when young teachers are around 
us, let us make them feel that they have a great opportunity in life and that 
it matters a great deal in their town if they are there. 

If a teacher, just once in her life could be responsible for one person becom- 
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ing a better citizen—not a wealthy citizen nor a member of Congress, but a 
good citizen who pays his taxes and has an idea of civic welfare—she could 
settle back and feel that she had been well paid. 

Recently in a radio address Dean Russell of Teachers College emphasized 
this same thought and stated that we should teach more of the beautiful soul- 
stirring, patriotic ideas in our schools. This reminded me of an experience 
I had at the beginning of the last world war. 

Many years ago I started my first work in a little rural school in Maine. 
In that school there was as great a conglomeration of types of children as 
you can imagine, and it did not seem possible that any child would become 
a citizen of repute. There was one little boy, in particular, who never ex- 
pressed himself and the only thing he ever learned, and that under protest, 
was “The Rise of ’76.”” Though he never hesitated more than once or twice 
in repeating it, you would have said the poem had no meaning in it for him. 
Later on I learned that it was his bashfulness which caused him not to want 
anyone to know he was emotional. I presume he often recited that poem at 
home. Many years later I learned he was attending the university. Then the 
war was declared. After leaving the little rural school to work in the state 
department in Augusta, I had so many new duties that I had forgotten about 
him. One night, just at sunset, there came a knock at my door ard there 
stood a young man in khaki. He said, “You do not remember me, but I am 
Joe who went to the school with you up on the hill. I joined up quite some- 
time ago. I have gotten word that tomorrow we are going. I do not know 
where, but I think we are going over seas. I did not know anyone in 
Augusta, so thought I would like to come down and say goodby to you, 
my teacher.” I knew what a struggle it had been for him to go to the univer- 
sity and I said, “Joe, couldn’t you have waited? You are so young.” He 
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Left to right: Florence Hale, editor, “Grade Teacher,” Darien, Connecticut; Robert H. Edgar, 
president, D.E.S.P.; and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president, National Education Association. 
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looked at me in disappointment and replied. “Why, Miss Hale, I am so 
disappointed, so surprised. It is because of the little old school on the hill 
and the things we used to learn, that I made up my mind to go. Do you not 
remember that the one piece—the only pi¢ce I ever learned—was “The Rise 
of ’76,’ and you said when the call came to us we would have to answer just 
as they did in that day?” And standing there in the twilight he took off his 
hat and repeated with reverence those words which had so many times rung 
out through the little school house. 

Joe left that next morning, never to return, but the greatest success was at 
that old school house on the hill. “For greater love hath no man than this, 
that he give up his life for his friends.” That is more precious than a bank 
account. When you start a job, stay there and finish it, and I think you will 
get the reward which is coming to you. 


& 


Education por Free Men 
American Education Week—November 8-14, 1942 


cA MERICAN Education Week is a week set aside once each year 
so that the attention of the American people may be focused upon the 
schools and upon the ideals of free education for a free people. The 
work of the schools with 30,000,000 children and youth is needed today 
as never before. Therefore November 8-14 has been designated as the 
week for the 22nd observance of American Education Week. 

Education for Free Men is an appropriate theme, when the world is 
locked in a death struggle between freedom and tyranny. The children 
are our future. We must help them grow into sturdy, upright Ameri- 
cans—strong for the war while it lasts; strong for peace when the war 
is done—prepared to be free citizens of the free world for which we are 
fighting. To this cause the schools of America are dedicated. 

Never has there been a time in the history of America when the serv- 
ices of the schools were so essential. Many of the young people now in 
the schools will soon be directly involved in the war effort. All will take 
part in the life of the nation in the destiny fraught years following the 
war when decisions will be made as to whether the freedom for which 
we now fight will endure. 

Materials to help you observe American Education Week can be ob- 
tained from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W., Washnigton, D. C. Manuals for all school groups, handbooks, 
short plays, posters, stickers, folders, and even a motion picture trailer 
are among the helps which can be secured. 
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What Can I Do to Help? 


Nancy Larrick 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


“What can I do to help,” is the question heard from all quarters of America 
in this year of total war. No longer is it necessary to tell people why they 
should help in the war effort. Nor must industrious people think up things 
to do, uncertain of whether or not they will be helpful or a duplication and 
waste of effort. Plans are made and objectives are set up for the civilian corps 
as well as for the military units. 

When a teacher, principal, or supervisor asks this question, the answer 
must be much broader and more comprehensive than for the layman. Edu- 
cators have a tremendous responsibility; for their planning, guidance, and 
stimulation can arouse and direct the energy and ingenuity of 30 million 
young Americans. When the teacher asks, “What can I do?” she is really 
asking the question in the name of many others. The potential power of each 
teacher is immeasurable. Hence, the answer to her question must be specific 
as well as stimulating. 

As an aid to educators who have felt the need for a program of coordinated 
activity the War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education are sponsoring the SCHOOLS AT WAR program for 
all the schools in the nation. This is not an additional burden for the teachers, 
but is intended to clarify the answer to their question of “What Can I Do To 
Help?” In its three objectives “Save, Serve, Conserve” the Schools at War 
program gives three specific commands for individuals and for groups. To 
participate effectively in all-out war today, any nation must obey these three 
commands either voluntarily or through coercion. 

A democracy, however, requires more than blind obedience because it is 
dependent upon the willing participation of its members. To insure consistent 
effort under this voluntary give and take democracy, citizens must understand 
why they should save, serve, conserve. When they understand the reasons, 
they will then gladly make any sacrifice to share the hardships of war today 
to insure the privileges of peace tomorrow. 

Hence, the obligations of the educator are twofold: (1) to assist in provid- 
ing the opportunity for fulfilling the comménds and (2) to develop an under- 
standing of the reasons back of them and their relation to each other. The first 
of these is far easier than the second because it involves specific jobs to do, 
colorful and entertaining things which quickly catch the eye and the imagina- 
tion. But that is not enough. His mind and heart must direct him as well. 

Providing for this complete realization of “What to do” and “Why do it” is 
the real goal of the SCHOOLS AT WAR program. The first step in 
developing this program within a school will be the organization of a War 
Council of faculty and students for the three activities—Saving, Serving and 
Conserving. The size of the school will probably determine the extent of the 
activities. In any case, it is probably better to do a few jobs thoroughly and 
consistently, rather than jump from one job to another. The duty of the 
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guiding War Council may be to determine which activities are to be followed 
at first, with the possibility of adding to them as time reveals a growing 
enthusiasm and further potential strength of the group. 

Once having set up the guiding committee and having selected those activi- 
ties which seem best to fit the locality and the capacities of the group, the next 
job goes to the classroom teacher for presentation of the overall picture of 
the needs and demands for victory in total war. 

The first command directed to the civilian school army is to save money 
through the purchase of War Stamps and Bonds. Salesmanship means more 
than merely presenting the goods for sale. Similarly, the effective sale of War 
Stamps and Bonds in a school means more than providing the time and place 
for systematic purchases. That is important, but it is not enough. With it must 
go an understanding of War Savings for present aid in total war, for personal 
security gained from an interest-bearing investment, and as an anti-inflationary 
measure of national significance. 

Those are all big subjects. At first glance, they may seem to fit into the 
college economics course rather than into the elementary school. But they can 
be presented simply to the younger child through classroom study. For 
example, the arithmetic period may be an excellent time for some actual 
problems in wartime finance. One of the simplest items can be in the actual 
calculation of the purchasing power of that class. If each person in the class 
of thirty should buy a ten cent stamp each week, what would be the combined 
purchasing power each month? How many different places of equipment 
would the class be buying if a dozen bandages cost twenty-five cents, a 
Marine’s helmet costs $5.00, a first aid kit costs $1.50, and an army tent costs 
$10.00? Such arithmetic problems can be educationally valuable in attaining 
the usual classroom skills; in addition, they can stimulate greater under- 
standing of the citizen’s responsibility in total war. 

More difficult to present is the increased national security obtained by 
removing money from circulation at this time when commodities are limited 
and when purchasing power is greater than ever. If a child refrains from 
buying non-essentials and purchases War Stamps instead, he is helping the 
production corps of the nation; for he is not demanding at the sales counter 
those things which are already scarce and growing scarcer. Furthermore, if 
he invests this money in a bond, he will have the noney ten years from now 
to purchase goods and materials which reconverted factories will have to be 
making if workers are to have employment. Purchasing then will help create 
jobs. Refusing to purchase now prevents the workers of America from pro- 
ducing vital war materials. 

A child’s saving is really a share in the family’s saving. This fall Indiana 
school children will cooperate in family budgeting by a unique plan. Each 
child will write a letter to his parents outlining ways in which he thinks he 
can help reduce family expenses so his parents may participate in the payroll 
savings plan. The letters will be taken home to be signed by the mother and 
father. As a result, students, parents, and teachers will be cooperating in 
planned savings. 


Saving can become a lesson in personal thrift and business methods alone. 
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But it should become also a lesson in the citizen’s part in sharing the financial 
obligations of today’s war and tomorrow’s peace. Such an understanding of 
the command to SAVE, brings with it a realization that saving is SERVICE 
to the community and to the nation. But there are many other types of 
service, particularly in wartime. Nowadays service is specialized and requires 
training and organization. Hence, a school may desire to undertake the 
teaching of classes in first aid, nutrition, home nursing, safety, and accident 
prevention. Many such courses are part of the Junior Red Cross program 
with materials already available. 

Training for service must be followed by the actual personal work of the 
trainee. Again, existing organizations, such as the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and Civilian Defense groups can assist in providing the 
organization with the jobs to do. In some communities bicycle corps have been 
set up to help in running errands, delivering materials and messages of vital 
importance to the progress of local war workers. Such aid is invaluable if it is 
well planned and directed. 

Other points for service are in the actual production of materials useful in 
the war effort. Knitting, crocheting, sewing, making camp equipment, games 
and souvenirs for soldiers—are a few of the vital channels of production for 
the class with a will to serve. The final command Conserve is really saving 
and serving all in one. The boy who gets in the “scrap” is obviously serving 
the nation. In addition, he is making money for the purchase of stamps and 
bonds which is another service to his country. 

Less glamorous, but equally important, is the conservation which means 
keeping the old things and using them instead of purchasing new articles. It is 
much easier to haul out an old broken pair of sled runners or a ring-full of 
forgotten keys for the scrap heap than it is to wear last winter’s coat and 
mittens again, when both are pretty dingy and decidedly short at vital points. 
But the latter type of conservation is equally important. Steel is required 
for the equipment of the armed forces; and wool is needed to clothe our 
soldiers, who wear the steel helmets. Real lessons in conservation must 
include both of these elements, for the postponement of purchases is neces- 
sary if the urgent needs of the civilian population are to be met out of our 
small stock of civilian goods. 

The ingenious teacher can readily see the extensive possibilities for ad- 
apting the SCHOOLS AT WAR program to curricular and extra curricular- 
activities. The full force and value of such a program will be determined by 


the extent to which these three jobs of saving, serving and conserving are 


related to each other in the minds of the participants. Through such participa- 
tion and understanding the educators of America will contribute immeasurably 
to the ultimate victory for democracy. 





The 1942-43 membership year began on September 1, 1942 and will 
end August 31, 1943. If you have not already sent your dues to Head- 
quarters, please do so immediately so that you will not miss one single 
publication. Postdate your check, if you wish. 
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The National Institute on Education 
and the War 


The Educational Research Service has prepared an over-all picture of the 
four-day National Institute on Education and the War held at American 
University, Washington, D. C., August 28-31, and sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Commission, under the general leader- 
ship of Dr. John W. Studebaker. 

The general purpose of the Institute was to enable a selected number of 
school and college officials to learn about our total war effort direct from 
officials in charge of the war agencies. Supplied with this first-hand informa- 
tion, these representatives will, it is hoped, organize in the various states 
parallel sessions on the war and plan coordinated and well-organized par- 
ticipation of the schools to help win the war. The meetings were attended by 
over 700 chief state school officers, state directors of vocational education 
and experts in rural education, superintendents of schools in major cities, 
secretaries of state education associations, spokesmen for higher education 
from each state, members of the United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission, and presidents of major national education associations. 

At a joint meeting of the Chief State School Officers and the Executive 
Secretaries of state teachers associations a committee was appointed to draft 
a statement designed to give understanding, impetus, and direction to the 
great need expressed by individuals in attendance at the National Institute 
on Education and the War. The main points set forth in the report follow: 

“It is the belief of this committee that modification of school programs 
should provide opportunity for curricular, extra-curricular, health service, 
and community service programs in order that the student body may prepare 
itself to meet the demands of the armed forces, industry, and community 
service. 

“Curricular programs to provide for: 

“a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, general mathematics, and in 
some cases trigonometry where many of the problems will be drawn from the 
field of aviation, navigation, mechanized warfare, and industry. 

“b. Courses in industrial arts related to war needs and with special applica- 
tion to the operation of tools. 

“ce. Courses in auto-mechanics often in cooperation with local garages and 
farmers with particular emphasis on the repair and operation of trucks, 
tractors, and automobiles. 

“d. More practical courses in cooking and sewing designed to assist home 
living. 

“e. Courses in physics particularly stressing the characteristics of me- 
chanics, heat, radio, photography, and electricity. 

“f. Teaching units giving increased emphasis on health in both the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

“g. Revised social study courses to give a knowledge of war aims and 
issues as well as actual experience in community undertakings. 
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“h. One or more units of study dealing with an understanding of the armed 
forces to provide general understanding and lessen the time required for 
induction. 

“i. Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by the armed forces in the larger 
schools. 


j. Instruction that will give an appreciation of the implications of the 
global concept of the present war and post-war living. 


“E-xtra-curricular programs to provide for: 

“a. School lunches giving special attention to providing proper nutrition 
for the child. 

“b. Student assembly programs designed to give children an appreciation 
of the fact that they have a definite part in the defense of the United States. 

“c. The contributions of such organizations as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and Future Farmers of 
America. 

“d. Student councils and similar organizations to give training to students 
in the American way of life through active participation. 


“Health services to provide for: 


“é 


a. The correction of physical deficiencies as early and as often as is 
necessary. 
“b. Physical fitness programs designed to increase the bodily vigor of youth. 


“Community service programs to provide for: 


“es 


a. Promoting salvage drives, home assistance, farm labor, home gardens, 
and other community undertakings. 

“b. Cooperating with other community agencies in lessening juvenile 
delinquency which increases as homes become broken or disrupted through 
army service, employment changes, or other causes. 

“c. Utilizing every occasion to give to parents an appreciation of how the 
schools serve youth. 

“d. Developing a feeling of security by teachers and others in our ideals. 

“e. Cooperating with existing agencies of defense. 

“f. Assistance and understanding in consumer buying. 

“g. Library facilities to make available materials and services that will 
enable the people to make intelligent decisions on war and post-war issues.” 

The following message from the President of the United States was read 
to members of the Institute at the general session on Friday evening: 

“Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations. So 
we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory. We ask that every school house become a 
service center for the home front. And we pray that our young people will 
learn in the schools and in the colleges the wisdom and forebearance and 
patience needed by men and women of good will who seek to bring to this 
earth a lasting peace.” 
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Administrative Practices Which Increase Staff 
Efficiency and Morale 


Carrie Petersen, Frances Doull, Helen Miles, and Minnie McCoy 
Elementary School Principals, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


The teaching profession includes many types of individuals, each with a 
distinct personality and with his own ambitions and ideals. To develop and 
maintain wholesome, satisfied personalities, therefore, is not a duty to be taken 
lightly by those who hold administrative positions. Basic to the process of 
successful personnel administration are at least four procedures which, if 
consistently applied, should prove helpful: (1) Carefully studying each 
teacher’s problems; (2) Giving special help to inexperienced teachers; (3) 
Expressing confidence in the staff and giving teachers recognition for their 
accomplishments ; and (4) Letting teachers share in the solution of adminis- 
trative problems. 

Becoming Acquainted with Teachers’ Problems—Confidence in one’s self 
is recognized by doctors and psychiatrists as a requisite for mental and phy- 
sical health. Similarly, “lack of security” is shown to rank high as a cause 
of maladjustment. It is essential, therefore, for administrators to be able to 
inspire confidence in the young, the timid, the sensitive, and even in the failing 
teacher. This is a difficult but not impossible task, if the administrator has an 
abiding faith in human nature and an understanding of its weaknesses, and if 
he is willing to study teachers in an effort to understand their problems 
whether in school or out. Principals usually cannot be so analytical in their 
studies as the physican who analyzes every symptom and condition of his 
patients, but through tact and understanding they can learn much. 

The need to understand may be illustrated by referring to the case of a 
beginning teacher of kindergarten children. It was noted that she seldom 
changed her facial expression. This was hard to understand in a young, 
attractive, intelligent girl but the characteristic was so marked that it was 
serious. At playtime, or during the story period with its wonderful oppor- 
tunity to arouse interest and bring joy to little children, she failed to show 
them that she, too, was enjoying it. The cause of this difficulty became very 
clear, however, when the facts were known about the teacher’s childhood 
experiences with an invalid mother. The nurse deprived her of going to her 
mother’s room even for a short visit if she worried or excited her mother by 
appearing too lively or the least bit unhappy. Over a period of time she 
thoroughly mastered the art of showing no emotion through facial expression. 
This habit of years was not easy to overcome, but could be attacked when 
the cause was known. This is not an extreme case; many teachers, in greater 
or lesser degree, require the same sort of sympathetic inquiry and under- 
standing if wholesome school morale is to be created and maintained. 

Assisting Inexperienced Teachers—What an opportunity the principal has 
in giving a good start to young beginning teachers who are anxious to “try 
their wings.” Such young teachers often lack poise and encounter serious 
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problems, but with wise guidance and ample opportunity for new experiences 
a wholesome balance will materialize. With direction, but not too much, they 
should have the opportunity to use that imagination, that desire to create, to 
contribute, and to succeed, which is inherent in every worthwhile young 
person. 

As these young teachers are guided with their first professional experiences, 
the need for democratic and cooperative supervision becomes evident. For 
example, a serious disciplinary case developed in the class of one probationary 
teacher. Lack of ability properly to control.this child might have resulted in 
a growing inability to control others. Instead, the principal and teacher made 
a cooperative study of the case. Various methods of motivation were called 
into play, the interests of the child were utilized, conferences with the parents 
were held, and a special program of activity was developed. The results were 
gratifying to the principal as well as to the teacher. Moreover, through this 
approach the young teacher was encouraged to study special problem cases 
and since has made worthwhile contributions. in child guidance. 

The principal may be of service in aiding teachers who lack experience in 
teaching the special subjects such as music, art, and physical education, by 
providing opportunities for cooperative teacher planning, and by creating 
opportunities for the inexperienced to observe the work of teachers well 
qualified in special subject fields. Such mutual exchange of teacher talents 
does much to improve staff relationships. 

Building Self-Confidence through Recognition—Recognition! Everyone, 
young or old, must have his share of it if he is to succeed. In one school an 


older teacher presented quite a problem. She was not a “good mixer” and f 


was inclined to pass lightly over the accomplishments of other teachers in the 
building. If one found occasion to praise some accomplishment of hers, she 
nervously laughed it off with some phrase as, “You're just trying to make me 
feel good.” She was quite successful in teaching young children to read, 
particularly in her work with individual pupils. “How would you like to 
teach a class for us at the next teacher’s meeting?” she was asked. She 
hesitated but finally consented, and one could see she was pleased as well as 
surprised. Her demonstration of what she had accomplished with individual 
reading was well done. It was a satisfying experience which showed the 
teacher that her individual personality was respected. It marked the beginning 
of her sense of belonging. The results of this experience are still evident in her 
general attitude. 

When recognition on the basis of teaching skill seems almost impossible, 
as it does in some circumstances, sometimes it can be given for outside achieve- 
ment. One older teacher in a building seemed always to be at cross purposes 
with the remainder of the staff until the occasion arose when a community 
trip was being planned. This teacher, who was personally acquainted with 
the president of a large local company, was asked to make the necessary 
contacts for the trip. The result was that her attitude and staff relationships 
were greatly improved. Furthermore, when teachers win golf championships, 
achieve high scores in bowling, and the like, the administrator should see to it 
that these achievements get proper recognition in the group. A teacher in one 
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school recently was selected to supervise the activities of one of the largest 
Sunday Schools in the city. Her activity program in the public school was 
so successful that as a result of it she was chosen for this position. In the 
school faculty she was recognized for such fine leadership. 

The more experiences a teacher has that make her feel vital to the system, 
the more she is challenged to grow. In one building the primary teachers 
have had demonstrations three times each semester at which the parents are 
invited to come and see their children engaged in regular classroom activities. 
These demonstrations have occurred near the beginning of the semester, about 
mid-term, and near the end of the semester, respectively. For forty minutes 
the parents have an opportunity to watch a teacher at work with groups of 
children and to observe groups of children doing various types of un- 
supervised work. At the end of this period, while the children are cared for 
in the gymnasium, there is a discussion of the work observed, led by the 
classroom teacher. It has been interesting to see how these teachers have 
grown in their ability to lead discussion groups. From the third grade 
through the sixth, currently used procedures in arithmetic have been demon- 
strated to the parent study-group by the various classroom teachers con- 
cerned. These demonstrations have given teachers the opportunity to show 
and explain what they are attempting to do for girls and boys. To the 
parents has come a realization that the modern teacher is a highly trained 
person, who follows an intelligent, planned procedure and gives children the 
best educative experiences. If the principal will acknowledge and capitalize 
upon the resources the teachers possess, they will grow in teaching ability 
and will improve in all their working relationships. 

Allowing Teachers to Participate—Last but not least, all teachers should 
share the responsibilities of administration—some more than others, of 
course, but at one time or another. Policies cooperatively formed by teachers 
should guide the school program. When teachers feel that their contributions 
are considered, valued, and accepted whenever possible, the spirit of coopera- 
tion is very definitely improved. 

The delegation of authority among teachers promotes a feeling of democracy 
at work. Teachers should be allowed to share equally, and in rotation, the 
responsibility for such duties as playground supervision, lunchroom super- 
vision, and general oversight of the building when the principal is away. In 
some schools faculty meetings and all social functions are planned by teacher 
committees. Also, teachers may take turns attending special meetings and 
conferences during school time. When such duties are equally distributed, 
teaching loads also are more nearly equalized. 

Conclusion—Experience is the only opportunity which teachers have for 
developing wholesome attitudes and for improving their classroom organiza- 
tion and teaching techniques. Although this may seem to be an overworked 
truism, many administrators obviously are unaware of its importance. Prin- 
cipals can and must provide the experiences which teachers need and should 
use every available opportunity to develop teacher leadership and self- 
direction. Our schools, like our democracy, will succeed only when they are 
operated by people with self-control and self-direction. 
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Let's Not Have Long Faces! 


Eva G. Pinkston 


Our responsibility grows heavier and greater as the days pass. When this 
year is over we shall all be better administrators or else! Even with all our! 
new problems there is no use wearing long faces and becoming mournful. We! 
have more need than ever to smile and be cheerful! The job we have means/ 
that we must organize still better the work which is ours and enter into this} 
new year with that enthusiasm, energy, and high courage which means SUCCESS. | 

Those of us on the coasts know that the children here may have to be sent} 
inland. Those of you in the inland cities may have destruction come to you.) 
Therefore, let us plan ahead for emergencies, then we shall be ready to act 
quickly and calmly should the need arise. 


F . } 

Because of the possible problems which can and may come to us, let us} 

teach fast and thoroughly. Let us plan our programs and our teaching so that! 
there is not one second of the sixty minutes lost. 


Cordull Hull, on July 23, 1942 in his address about the new peace and the! 
post-war world said : 


The manifold tasks that lie ahead will not be accomplished overnight. There will be 
need for plans developed with careful consideration and carried forward boldly and! 
vigorously. 


Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of the war—indeed for its most effec- 
tive prosecution—the United Nations should from time to time as they did in adopting! 
the Atlantic Charter formulate and proclaim their common views regarding fundamental! 
policies which will chart for mankind a wise course based on enduring spiritual values 
In support of such policies an informed public opinion must be developed. 


This is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, broad vision and leadership—not for 
governments alone but for parents and teachers and clergymen and all those within 
each nation who provide spiritual, moral and intellectual guidance. 


Never did so great and so compelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those whol 
are in positions of responsibility, public and private. 


Let us remember that we are teaching now the children who are to live in 


this new peace and post-war world. The better we do our job the better world) 
we and they shall have. This is a real challenge! | 


The Department of Elementary School Principals strives continuously tof 
be of service to the people who are working directly with the child. The larger 
our membership the more help we can give. Will you help us help you by 
making it your business now to get one new member? You know that on those 
of us who administer to the needs of the elementary schools will be heaped thef 
praise of a good job done or the blame; therefore let us see that we get the 
first mentioned by doing our best year’s work. A 


State Representatives—The following persons have consented to be the state 
directors for the Department for this membership year—1942-43—and eachi 
one will appreciate your cooperation. Additional names of state representa- 
tives will appear in the December issue of The National Elementary 
Principal. i 
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\LABAMA—Robert C. Johnston, 2030 Mag- 

nolia Avenue, S., Birmingham. 

ArizonA—Edwon L. Riggs, Dysart School, 
Peoria. 

CaLtiFoRNiA—Harry L. Buckalew, 1019 N. 
Van Ness Avenue, Fresno. 
Cororapo—Ethel L. Brown, 
School, Colorado Springs. 
Con NECTICUT—Elizabeth R. Malcolm, Tru- 

man Street School, New Haven. 

DeELAWARE—Mrs. Elva Dugan, 1309 W. 8th 
Street, Wilmington. 

District oF CoLuMBIA—Robert W. Eaves, 
Thomson School, 12th and L Streets, 
N. W., Washington. 

FLioripA—Frances Belcher, 
School, Clearwater. 

GrorciA—Mary Standard, Moreland 
School, Atlanta. 

IpAHO—M., Lillian McSorley, Lewis Clark 

Hotel, Lewiston. 


Ivywild 


North Ward 


Intino1is—Joseph Murphy, 309 Fredonia 
Street, Peoria. 


INpDIANA—Charlotte Carter, 6121 Haver- 
ford Avenue, Indianapolis. 
lowa—Naomi Davitt, Apt. 210, Hotel 


Holst, Boone. 
Kansas—Mpyrtle M. Evans, Abbott School, 
15th and Troup Avenue, Kansas City. 
Kentucky—C. G. Lamb, 33 Sunnymede 
Drive, South Ft. Mitchell, Covington. 
LoutstAaNA—Florence Dixon, 3821 Frank- 
lin Avenue, New Orleans. 

Matne—Fred P. Hall, Jr., 27 Colonial 
Road, Portland. 

Mary.ANnp—Mrs. Anna P. Rose, Chevy 
Chase Elementary School, Chevy Chase. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Raymon W. Eldridge, 
Lawrence School, 27 Francis Street, 
Brookline. 

MicHiGAN—Urban Hartung, Jr., Scripps 
School, 2141 Belvidere, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA — James F. Lichtenberger, 
Windom School, Minneapolis. 

Missourr—Anna F. Edwards, 4232 Wind- 
sor St., Kansas City. 


Mississippi—Gabriel Houston, 111 W. 
Second Street, Clarksdale. 
Montana—Alice Lausted, 205 N. 26th 


Street, Billings. 


NeBRASKA—Florence B. Reynolds, 6820 N. 
24th Street, Omaha. 


New Hampsuire—Alice L. Jeffords, New 
Franklin School, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey—Ralph C. McConnell, Texas 
Avenue School, Atlantic City. 

New Mexico—Jimmy Gammill, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Las Vegas City Schools, 
Las Vegas. 

New Yorx—Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Cen- 
tral School, Mamaroneck. 

NortH CaroninA — Mrs. Margie Marsh 
Watson, Aycock School, Greensboro. 
NortH Daxota—R. D. Brown, Agassiz 

School, Fargo. 

Oun1o—W. A. Yauch, Roosevelt School, 
East 200th and Monterey, Euclid. 

OKLAHOMA—Ralph H. Kennedy, 1921 W. 
4lst Street, Tulsa. 

Orecon—W. C. Painter, 425 S. E. 45th 
Avenue, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—William J. Laramy, Oak- 
mont School, Haverford Township, Up- 
per Darby. 

RuHopE IstAND—Marion B. 
Street School, Providence. 

SoutH Carotina—Guy L. Varn, Schneider 
School, Columbia. 

SoutH Daxota—Lydia M. Leistikow, No. 
16 Lincoln Apt., Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE—Thomas N. 
Keith Avenue, Knoxville. 

Trexas—W. L. Darnell, Palm School, Aus- 
tin. 


3ray, Ralph 


Johnston, 226 


Uran — Lois Anderson, Uintah School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT—Viola Burns, Lincoln School, 
Rutland. 

VircintA—Lillian M. Johnson, 404 Chest- 
nut Street, Norfolk. 

WasHiINncton—Anna M. Fitzgerald, 220 
Newell Street, Walla Walla. 


West VircintA—Rachael E. Wilson, 621 
First Street, Huntington. 


Wisconsin—Laura E. Kellar, 2121 E. 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee. 
Wyominc—Margaret Chambers, Grant 


School, Casper. 

ALASKA—W., H. Bloom, Superintendent of 
Schools, Fairbanks. 

Hawatt—John Luiz, Pohukaina School, 
Keawe and Pohukaina Streets, Hono- 
lulu. 
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Report of Committee on Professional Relations 


Mr. President, and members of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 

For several years, our Department has considered the question of profes- 
sional relations, one of great importance and worthy of a definite Committee 
consideration. The work of the Committee is in the nature of continual check- 
ing and reaffirming of those ideals and objectives for which this body stands; 
in providing frequent opportunity for the inclusion on programs and in written 
articles ; and pronouncements emphasizing our attitudes. 

At the present time, the teaching profession is being challenged to a greater 
degree than in many years past. Our profession is challenged to take its part 
in the change that is now being made in our general philosophy of life and 
relationship to our neighbor. 

Weare being challenged to bear our rightful share in the problems that face 
our government. We have shown our readiness and efficiency in such emer- 
gencies as sugar and gas rationing and in personnel registration. 

It is at such times as these that our profession must promote itself in the 
heart and lives of the citizens of our country. Through sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding we can help to lead the youth—and through them, 
the nation’s citizens to higher ideals and a better life. 

With the war shattering nerves, with the government hiring men and 
women for war work, and with many of the men in our schools being called 
into all types of service in both Army and Navy, it behooves us who remain at 
home to advance our profession. 


1. By constant perfection of our knowledge and methods of growth and de- 
velopment for the child in our care. 

2. By working with and in our communities to a still greater extent. 

3. By raising the standards of the elementary school to meet the needs of the 
youth today. 

4. By seeing that better educational practices come from our elementary schools. 

5. By building an organization which is vital and helpful to those who have 
chosen the career of teaching. 

6. The purpose of such an organization should be secured by improved service 
and closer cooperation of school and community. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals’ Committee on Profes- 
sional Relations, constantly urges leaders to see that our teaching profession 
has certain definite traits which characterize it as a profession. 


(1) An abiding, sympathetic faith, and interest in people and the betterment of 
mankind. 

(2) A knowledge of the best materials to be used in teaching and how to use them. 

(3) A leadership which recognizes the spiritual and ethical qualities as funda- 
mental for teaching. 


The elementary school principal of this country must become professionally 
minded if the establishment of “The Brotherhood of Man” is to be attained. 
Therefore, the Committee urges the elementary principals of the United 
States to see that a truly professional spirit is developed, in order that better 
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teaching will be done, and a better relationship between school and public be 
established. 


Mr. President, I move that this report be adopted, and that a copy be 
spread upon the pages of the October issue of The National Elementary 
Principal. 

Mason A. Stratton, Director 
Professional Relations Division, DESP 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


QL 
Life Membership Report 


It was in 1934, when Aaron Kline of Chicago was president, that he asked 
the officers to take action with regard to establishing a permanent fund in 
order to extend the services of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Action was taken at the Cleveland meeting, February 26, 1934 to 
amend the By-laws so as to create a $50 DESP Life Membership. The income 
from this source was to be added to the small permanent fund which the 
Department had at that time. Arrangements were made to make payments in 
full or in deferred payments of $5 or $10 per year, and a gold key or pin and 
a life membership certificate has been sent immediately upon receipt of 
application. 

Besides placing the Department on a more solid foundation for future 
development a life membership has strengthened the bonds of interest, pride, 
loyalty, and active service of 253 life members. It has provided an opportunity 
to grow professionally, advance educational standards, and to establish and 
maintain helpful friendly relationship, by furnishing a bulwark for protecting, 
perpetuating, and guiding the advancement of the elementary school principal- 
ship. 

The 253 life members come from the following states: Alabama (2), Cali- 
fornia (64), Colorado (1), Connecticut (4), District of Columbia (3), 
Florida (15), Georgia (14), Idaho (1), Illinois (10), Indiana (15), Iowa (3), 
Louisiana (7), Massachusetts (1), Michigan (8), Minnesota (4), Missouri 
(6), Mississippi (1), Nebraska (3), New Jersey (14), New Mexico (4), 
New York (15), North Carolina (2), North Dakota (2), Ohio (8), Okla- 
homa (2), Oregon (3), Pennsylvania (6), Rhode Island (1), Tennessee (1), 
Texas (13), Utah (1), Virginia (5), West Virginia (2), Wisconsin (7), 
Wyoming (1), Alaska (1), Hawaii (2), and Philippine Islands (1). 

Mr. President, I move that this report be adopted and that it be printed 
in the October issue of The National Elementary Principal. 


Hersert C. Hansen, Director 
Life Membership Division, DESP 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Report of the Certification Committee” 


It was in 1923-24 that a Committee on STANDARDS AND TRAINING 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP was set up by 
the officers of the Department as one of the first attempts to raise the profes- 
sional standards of members. One of the first steps was to break down the 
traditional attitude of administrators and principals themselves in their think- 
ing that there is a real distinction between the elementary school, the junior 
high school, and the high school principal. These false lines had been drawn 


by educators themselves. The idea that rank is somehow associated with the | 


grade of the school was and is false and distasteful. It is the desire of the 
Committee to see come true the fact that the principal of each school rated as 
the equal of the principal of every other school. The elementary school 
principal, believing that the qualification differed in kind not in quality or 
quantity, was urged to see that his qualifications were equal to that of the 
high school principal. 

The Department believes that the elementary school offers a splendid 
opportunity for a life of service and that its duties require as high qualifica- 
tions as the duties of the schools where older children are taught. Its 
teachers and principals should be as well trained as are the teachers and 
principals of the high schools. 

With a single standard in mind, based upon training, experience and merit, 
and limited of course by the amount of responsibility, they enlisted the 
cooperation of superintendents and boards of education throughout the 
country. With this beginning the movement has gradually grown throughout 
this period of eighteen years. 

Dr. Frank Hubbard, director of the Division of Research, NEA, on April 


24, 1942, has given a more complete picture of the progress made. He says, | 


“As you realize, there are really three kinds of standards: first, state certifi- 
cation standards for the principalship ; second, local requirements for appoint- 
ment ; and third, professional standards that may be set up by local, state, and 
national associations of principals. 

Under the first type of standards there is the “old Bible,” namely the 1928 
Yearbook, p. 391. More recent data up to 1938 are found in Frazier's 
Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teachers, U. S. Office 


of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 12, pp. 52-54, and in another office publication | 
entitled The Elementary School Principalship, Bulletin 1938, No. 8, pp. 31-38. 


Under the second type of standard, namely local requirements, you will 
recall the chapter beginning on page 367 of the 1928 Yearbook. Dr. Otto did 


something similar in the June 1936 issue of the National Elementary Principal.) 


I do not know of any other Studies but there may be some scattered around. 
Under the third type of standard, namely those set up by professional 
organizations, I must confess that I do not know of any. The West Virginia 
Elementary Principals have made a beginning along this line in their bulletin, 
Criteria for Evaluating Elementary Schools, pp. 35-37. Perhaps you know of 
some that have been set up by the national department in recent years. 
There is in a sense a fourth type of standard, namely the training programs 
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set up in universities and colleges. We made a beginning along that line in 
the 1928 Yearbook, p. 417. There are some more recent facts in the U. S. 
Office of Education publication The Elementary School Principalship, pp. 
17-30. 
A state by state study of standards can be found in the U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin mentioned above (The Elementary School Principalship).” 
Mr. President, I could continue and give you a short synopsis of this state 
by state study, but instead I move the adoption of the part of this report which 
I have prepared and recommend that as much of it as seems feasible for 
publication be printed in the October issue of The National Elementary 
Principal. 
Cassie F. Roys, Director 
Life Membership Division, DESP 
Principal, Walnut Hill and Harrison 
Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


* Read, in the absence of Miss Roys, by Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California. 


a” 


The flow of life continues on 
[n spite of all our sorrow. 
When everything we love is gone, 
There’s still left—tomorrow. 
—Private Albert Cummins. 


In Memoriam 


W HEREAS, God in his infinite love and wisdom has called from our midst 
several co-workers and members of the Department of Elementary School 
principals ; 

WHEREAS, these men and women labored faithfully and loyally for the cause 
of Education and the enrichment of the school, cultural, spiritual-welfare of 
the nation and, 

WHEREAS, their passing leaves us with sorrow and a sense of profound loss 
we are, nevertheless, conscious of the challenge which their lives have made 
and the influence which their parting leaves to us who remain. 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, that this body stand for one minute in silent 
meditation in respect to the memory of these men and women, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, thac this resolution be spread on the pages of the 
October issue of The National Elementary Principal. 


Lucy Mason Hott, Chairman 
Necrology Committee, DESP, 
Principal, Ocean View School, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Permanent Fund: 


Securities 
Cash 


Balance as at May 31, 1941 
Receipts : 


Current Year 5987 members at $3 each 
Arrears 12 members at $3 each 
Advance members 12 at $3 each 
ES win tnd CaLUES ccbe AN we taubec ume amwaee 
Pa NNN 5a ons Sixes db wisn ewe Gurelsate aca 
Interest on Bonds 


Disbursements : 
Printing: 
Yearbook, Sept. 1941 
I, nue baidaicncdecenas sae cess ewhede 
I, a nab ede 6 
December, 1941 Bulletin 
February, 1942 Bulletin 
Pe GE NE vk. cree npexesindcasvacaserwnec 
Community Monograph, February, 1942 ............ 


ee 


Printing—Leaflets, cards, etc. 
Services in Typing Section 
Services in Multigraph Section ...................... 
Services in Mailing Section 


Postage 
Insurance, Stationery and Supplies 
Stenographic, Clerical Services and Salaries 
Telegrams and Express 


Convention Expense: 


Seiad cee aespesdawelipat estar aul $ 77.52 

NS aie ca animate 126.67 
Ce INS og a6 bss Sane Cxvsis toga ceeeeneeee 

Travel Expense: 

TE 2a ucewsw ied <wraeawarenoneak 147.00 

EE Te 

NI NN 6 a aac ooo alot ncnaiaiwae elald 325.90 


Editorial Committee: 


ed Se lids Di cin aro we pola’ 297.81 
I a BA 5 a whcgcaie kore eked 88.61 
TI hd a ee oe ote ek hy ait 184.69 








Financial Statement 
Year Ended May 31, 1942 


$17,961.00 
36.00 
36.00 
57.12 
6,177.90 
494.45 


3,394.90 
213.85 
595.83 
321.56 
293.99 
552.50 








$12,353.98 


472.34 $12,826.32 


eee eee ee ee ee ee a 


838.84 $ 6,211.47 


ee 


Services in Addressograph Section ................-ec0eeeceees 


I ail ts fa aa 


810.47 
1,233.13 
173.96 
78.41 
165.00 
2,072.17 


204.19 


188.00 


696.80 


571.11 


24,762.47 





31,845.47 


22,234.48 





Re Ge Sly is 6 Fab eabubenedeens idscdctcenvens $ 9,610.99 
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_ Secretary’s Rebort 


Denver, Colorado 
June 28—July 2, 1942 
Executive Meeting, Sunday, June 28 


The following members of the official family met in the Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, Sunday, June 28, 1942: Robert H. Edgar, president; Sarah L. 
Young, and Lester J. Nielson, members, Executive Committee; Herbert C. Hansen, 
director, Life Membership Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, Professional Relations 
Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 

The meeting was called to order by President Edgar. Letters and telegrams from the 
absent members were read and a motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. 
Nielson, that the executive secretary be instructed to write to these absent persons ex- 
pressing the regret at their inability to be present at this convention. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the reading of the 
minutes of the San Francisco meeting be dispensed with since they had been approved 
and printed in the April issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
Motion carried. 

A mimeographed report of the progress of the Department and the various problems 
facing it was presented to each member by the secretary. This report was discussed 
at length. 

Possible improvements in the set up of the bulletin of the Department were discussed, 
and it was the concensus of opinion that this next year it should contain as much mate- 
rial as possible which would be of vital interest to principals during this war emergency. 
It was suggested that headquarters strive to increase the number of pages of the 
December and February issues as soon as finances permit. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Miss Young, that the report of the 
Garden Committee of which Lyle Hotchkiss, Dearborn, Michigan, is chairman, be sent 
complimentary to 1942-43 members. It is hoped this report can be sent by next February. 
Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that since the 18th 
Yearbook of the Department “Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School 
Child” contains so much fine material which is particularly pertinent at this time, the 
headquarters office offer them to members at a price of $1.00 during a particular month 
in the fall. Motion carried. 

An invitation was presented by Dr. Emmett Betts for the Department to hold its next 
Conference on Elementary Education at the State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that because of the 
established policy of having the Department conferences at a university in the same 
state where the NEA convention has been held, it will not be possible to go to State 
College at this time, but that the Department will be glad to cooperate in anyway possible 
with the splendid work Dr. Betts is doing. The secretary was instructed to write Dr. 
Betts to this effect. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Young, that the advisability 
of holding an annual conference this next year depend upon the war situation. In the 
event that the Department of Elementary School Principals is unable to hold the 
Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Education, it urges state and local groups 
to meet together and continue to study the problems of elementary education. Motion 
carried. 

An invitation has been received for the Department to become affiliated with the 
Council on Teacher Cooperation of the Commission on Teacher Education. After dis- 
cussing this invitation, a motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Nielson, 
that due to the present problems facing the Department, it feels it should not say that it 
would assume these added responsibilities unless it were able to carry its share of the 
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program proposed ; therefore it recommended that affiliation with this group be deferred 
until the projects which have already been undertaken are completed. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the printing of an 
Annotated Bibliography of the last five yearbooks of the Department be dispensed with 
at the present time due to increased costs in printing and material. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the headquarters 
office follow the same policy of one large broadcast letter to principals this fall, 
Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that in the fall the 
secretary be instructed to accept a $50 war bond, which can be purchased for $37.50, in 
full payment of a life membership in the Department, and anyone wishing to become a 
life member of the Department may send the price of the bond ($37.50) and the secre- 
tary is to purchase said bond in the required series and hold to its maturity. This is not 
retroactive in that past payments cannot be accepted on this bond, neither can payments 
be accepted on the installment plan. The Department, in accepting life membership 
payments in this way, is glad to render a service to its Government. These bonds would 
have to be made out in the series which can be accepted by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals as the owner. Motion carried. 

Mr. Hansen, chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed 
budget for 1942-43: 


Ne, ods nce oeweeun nape waneaees $30,000 
I thiol ou bral ge Bah Ge BCA ae $8,000 
I OD 6 ood od caine onward 9,500 
I TD age Oe ne oa eae aioe 8,500 
Convention Expense ................ 1,000 
Editorial Committee ................ 700 
OPP ee rere 600 
I 928d 25 Sos sas eae eee mare 1,700 

RN oe Le na de aay cate arene $30,000 


A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Young, that this proposed 
budget be accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the executive 
secretary be instructed to write to all those persons who had part in making this con- 
vention the success which it was. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Business Meeting, Tuesday Afternoon, June 30, 1942, Ebert School, Denver, Colo. 


President Robert H. Edgar called the meeting together for business at the Second 
General Session of the Department, which was held at the Ebert School. The following 
reports were presented and adopted: Resolutions Committee, Elizabeth Malcolm, New 
Haven, Connecticut, Chairman (read by Helen T. Collins, New Haven, Connecticut) ; 
Life Membership Division, Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman; Profes- 
sional Relations Division, Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Chairman; 
Certification Division, Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman (read by Sarah L. 
Young, Oakland, California) ; and Necrology Committee, Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, 
Virginia, Chairman. 

Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman, Nominating Committee, presented 
the following nominations for officers for the coming year: President, Sarah L. Young, 
Oakland, California; First Vice President, Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Second Vice President, Laura E. Kellar, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Third Vice President, 
Mrs. Florine Howes Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York; Fourth Vice President, Raymon 
W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts; Fifth Vice President, Eugene H. Herrington, 
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Denver, Colorado; and Executive Committee Member for four years, Majorie Walters, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by C. W. Preston, 
Los Angeles, California, that these nominations be accepted. A motion was made by 
Sophie Bachmann, Detroit, Michigan, seconded by Grace Andrews, Detroit, Michigan, 
that the nominations be closed. These officers were unanimously elected. 


Department Representatives Meeting, Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


At 10:00 o’clock Wednesday morning the following persons met in the Blue Room, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado, to discuss the work of the enrollment chairman: 
Lois Anderson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Bernadine Custer, Newton, Iowa; Robert H. 
Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Jessie K. Fitzpatrick, Boulder, Colorado; Vivian E. 
Glazebrook, Savedge, Virginia; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois; Edith Ingeborg 
Johnson, Kewanee, Illinois; C. W. Preston, Los Angeles, California; Mason A. Stratton, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; Laura Andrews Taylor, Pueblo, Colorado; Emma T. 
Wilkins, Fort Collins, Colorado, and Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California. 

Suggestions for increasing the enrollment in the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and the National Education Association were discussed at length. Various 
representatives told of their individual problems in interesting principals in membership. 
Mr. Hansen explained that this coming year the bulletin is going to have a good deal of 
data valuable to principals in carrying out a war program for the schools. He also told 
the group that the officers are making it possible to purchase a $50 life membership with 
a $37.5C war bond. 

It was recommended by the group that the officers consider the suggestion that those 
states whose quota were 100 percent or more, be given the same number next year and 
that the representative be asked to obtain an increase, if possible. 

After a very helpful and interesting session the meeting adjourned at 11:15 a. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EVA G. PINKSTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


De 


PROCEEDINGS 
of 
The Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
sponsored by 
The Department of Elementary School Principals 
and the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
July 6-17, 1942 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


All members of the Conference received a copy of this volume. Those of 
you who were unable to attend may purchase copies of this bound volume 
‘tom the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, for the price of $2.00. 
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Realizing the important obligation that 
the elementary school has in the long range 
program of guiding younger boys and 
girls into a working knowledge of, and a 
belief in Democracy so that they will live 
it now to the fullest measure, the Califor- 
nia Elementary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation chose as the subject for its four- 
teenth yearbook, Guiding Children in 
Democratic Living. 


In gathering materials for this year- 
book, the committee attempted, not only 
to talk about Democracy, but to practice it. 
Many of the manuscripts are the result of 
democratic discussions among elementary 
principals of every part of the state. It is 
hoped that, as a result of this yearbook, the 
children in the elementary school will be 
able, when peace ultimately comes, to play 
a worthy role in the dramatic task of re- 
habilitating a war-torn world. 


The California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association is to be commended for 
another splendid contribution to elemen- 
tary education and Gordon K. Stevenson, 
Editor, fourteenth Yearbook, is:to be con- 
gratulated on preparing such a fine pub- 
lication. Obtain a copy from Sarah L. 
Young, Parker School, Oakland, Calif. 


* * * 


Headquarters has recently received a 
complete set of COMPTON’S PIC- 
TURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, as well as 
the additional War Volume. This encyclo- 
pedia presents an alphabetically arranged 
survey of the whole field of knowledge, 
presented with such freshness and vivid- 
ness, and embellished with such a wealth 
of illustration, that it is as readable as a 
story-book. Boys and girls will find in its 
pages a first real introduction to many a 
vital subject and many a great field of 
knowledge. A set in your school would 
bring you much helpful material—F. E. 
Compton Company, 1000 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


May We Also Suggest: 


The First Eleven Years by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan—a report on the problems facing 
American Communities Today. 





Timely Rooks 


‘tributes to, or should contribute to, the 


practice in reading instruction. 


Looking Ahead to High School by 
Erickson and Von Bremer, McKnight and 
McKnight, 109111 W. Market Stree 
Bloomington, Illinois—to help boys and 
girls to utilize, share, and enjoy the ex. 
periences to which they naturally look for. 
ward—namely, to those experiences which 
constitute high school. 








The Rise of Our Free Nation, an Ameri- 
can History by McGuire and Portwood, 
the Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y.—a most readable text 
for young citizens showing how this free 
nation of ours developed. 


Education in the Elementary School by 
Hollis L. Caswell, American Book Com- 
pany, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.—a general orientation to the pro- 
gram of the elementary school as one 
phase of a common school system that con- 


continuous education of all our citizens. 


The Brave and the Free and Lost and 
Found by Barbara Nolen, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—two books which complete the 
series, READING FOR INTEREST, a 
balanced reading program, carefully grad- 
ed in content and vocabulary and in ac- 
cord with the best current thought and 











Children’s Contributions in Elementary 
School General Discussion by Harold V. 
Baker, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
N. Y.—reveals what children contribute, 
and the extent to which they take account} 
of the contributions of others, when mat-§ 
ters are left pretty much in their own 
hands. 













Wings for Reading by Hovious and 
Shearer, D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.—a book 
for developing the reading skills—in fact 
this is definitely the pupil’s book, for it 
explains to him clearly and explicitly what 
he must do and why it is necessary for 
him to do it. The carefully planned read- 
ing lessons grow out of original stories. 
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HOW TO GET 
A Life Membership in the D.E.S.P. 
For Only $37.50 


Here is your opportunity to get a $50 life membership in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals for only $37.50!! And at the same time 
you will be helping to win the war!! 


How ?—Send $37.50 to headquarters and this amount will be used to pur- 
chase a $50 War Bond in the name of the Department. You will have a life 


membership ; the Department will have a $50 War Bond; and the money will 


be used to help win the war !! 


Why not send yours in today!! 


(This offer is not retroactive, neither can the $37.50 be paid on the installment plan. 
The amount is required in full.) 


Fe 


Special During October and November Only 
$1.00 per copy 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 
18th Yearbook, D.E.S.P. 
Because this Yearbook has material which is particularly valuable at this 


time, the officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals are 


allowing headquarters to sell it for $1.00 per copy for a limited time only— 


) October and November, 1942. On and after December 1 the original price of 


$2.00 will be charged. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Scrap !! Our Government Needs It !!! 


See picture appearing on front cover 


The elementary schools of this nation have never failed to 
help in an emergency. Let’s not fail now. When paper was 
needed, we did so well that the call came to “Hold off!” When 
rationing took place, our teachers did such a splendid job 
that Clifford Berryman, one of the finest cartoonists in the 
country, showed his appreciation and that of the nation by 
drawing an appropriate picture for The Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Now another appeal is being urgently made. We must make 
every effort to see that the nation’s scrap is collected and sent 


to the right depot. By getting together all this material in your 


school district you will be contributing twice to the war effort. 
The iron and steel itself will go, of course, to the steel mills to 
keep the production of planes, tanks and guns moving. The 
profits will go—not to the junk dealers—but to the school or 


the civilian defense or the salvage committee of your area. 


We are indebted to the War Savings Staff, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for the picture on the cover of 
this bulletin. We hope this suggestion will cause you and your 
school folks to clear your district of all available scrap. Let’s 
help!!!! 











